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From the Directors 

An Eagle's View represents a truly collaborative process as the five agencies under the auspices 
of the Regional Centers for Dmg-Free Schools and Communities Program worked diligently to put this 
publication together. The thirty-six programs documented in Volume I represent the commitment made 
by each regional center director to recognize, share, and promote alcohol and other drug prevention 
programs serving American Indian/ Alaska Native people throughout their respective regions. It is the 
hope of all of us involved in this project that Volume I of An Eagle's Vieww'iW provide quality 
information and serv e as a resource of ideas and materials, in addition to expanding the networking 
capabilities to assist others in designing new programs or enhancing existing strategies. 

The past several years have witnessed a tremendous surge of alcohol and other drug pre\ ention 
strategies designed to establish healthier reservations, neighborhoods, schools and communities, families 
and individuals. Developed for and by American Indian/Alaska Nati\e professionals and organizations, 
successful prevention and wellncss-promoting programs are effectively engaging people and their 
communities in seeking to build and provide for a better future. 

An Eagle's View is a compilation of summaries describing programs, events, and activities 
designed to prevent the use of alcohol and other drugs by American Indian/Alaska Native people 
throughout our countr>. Programs included in Volume I of An Eagle's View represent a significant 
movement in Indian countn- to promote wellness and support those efforts to be drug-free. An Eagle's 
^^^v documents strategies that include comprehensive, ongoing prevention programs, as well as annual, 
stand-alone events that may be school- or communit>'-based. From "Cherokee Challenge" in Cherokee, 
North Carolina to "Kalukaq-Celebration of Life" in Bethel, Alaska; "Turtle Mountain Drug-Free Schools 
and Communities Program" in Belcourt, North Dakota to "Center for Youth Development" in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, the various programs included herein represent people, families, schools, 
communities, pride in heritage, and a commitment to improving the health of a nation. 

We did not "evaluate" programs for inclusion in this book. We defined "successful" as something 
that "worked well" and "made a difference" in your community, your neighborhood, and for your schools 
and your families. 

If you would like to recommend a program or practice to be considered for inclusion in Volume 
II, please see the RECOMMENDATION FORM at the back of this publication. 

A special note of thanks to the following people for their help, support and assistance in 
developing Volume I of An Eagle's View: Bill Hayne, Western Center, who not only conceptualized the 
idea but compiled, edited and encouraged all the programs to submit their special projects and programs: 
Sheila Thomas of Midwest Center. Peggy Richardson of Southeast Center, and Dick Doolittle of Northeast 
Center, for their assistance in compiling and submitting program questionnaires from their respective 
regions; Kathy Laws and Mardell Ta\lor of Western Center for their thoughtful review of the document 
draft: Sue Harper and Hazel Porter for their help in organizing and mailing materials in a timely manner, 
and Marjorie Wolfe for her great assistance in formatting and helping to create An Eagle's l^iew as a 
quality publication. A ver\ special thanks to Jennifer Hayne for her wonderful artwork featured on the 
cover page. 
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Lapwai, Idaho 

Nez Perce Indian Nation 



EEN PE-IM-TSA C'l Am Growing'^) 

Tribal Youth Sports Program 




Contact: 

Barbara Greene, Activity Director 
Nez Perce Tribe 
P.O. Box 365 
Lapwai, Idaho 83540 
(208) 843-7360 

Focus Group: Upper elementary, 
middle school, high school students 

Feature: Enrichment and sports 
programming activities for American 
Indian youth 

Program Description: 

The Nez Perce Tribal Youth Sports 
Program (NPTYSP) grew out of a need 
to provide appropriate and 
comprehensive recreational and 
educational program activities 
specifically focused on Indian children 
ages 8-16 yrs. While the focus of the 
program is on Indian children and youth, 
participation in NPTYSP is open to all 
children from communities throughout 
the Nez Perce Resei'vation. 

TYSP's central focus is to ensure all Nez 
Perce youth have an opportunity to be 
active and involved in a year-round 
sports and enrichment pr(^gram 
Working through a collaborative 
partnership with Washington State 
University, in Pullman, Washington, 
TYSP designed a program which 
provides youth with exemplary 



opportunities to engage in physical, 
social, emotional, academic and life skill 
development. Recognizing the impact 
alcohol and other drug related issues 
have had on the community and youth, it 
is a vital aspect of the overall program to 
provide alcohol/drug prevention 
strategies that will help empower Nez 
Perce youth toward building strong 
bonds to family, school, non-drug using 
peers, developing habits of wellness, and 
maintaining positive, healthy lives. 
Additionally, the program emphasizes 
career and educational opportunities, and 
particularly, strives to develop a better 
understanding among the Nez Perce 
youth of their cultural heritage, history 
and language. 

In July 1992, the Nez Perce Tribal Youth 
Sports Program began their planning 
phase by forming an advisory team of 
local school officials, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, law enforcement. Children's 
Home program, Nez Perce Housing, 
Washington State University Physical 
Education Department, and other 
appointed members. This advisory team 
worked hard to set up a mission, goals 
and objectives, program strategies and 
evaluation tools. Though the advisory 
team developed the program with 
American Indian youth as the focus, they 
modeled it after the National Youth 
Sports Program sponsored by the 
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National Collegiate Athletic Association 
(MCAA), which is in its 24th year of 
operation. Through the collaborative 
relationship with Washington State 
University, TYSP staff members received 
training and technical assistance in 
developing the scope of their program. 
Washington State University physical 
education staff are providing the 
assistance for the evaluation component 
as well. 

Program activities include golf, archery, 
bowling, videos, basketball, Softball, and 
soccer. In addition students are exposed 
to various employment opportunities 
through guest speakers and site 
visitations. Cultural aspects include Nez 
Perce language lessons, traditional 
dancing, drumming and singing, root 
digging, talking circles, wellness, 
sweatlodge, stick games and more. 
Through such a comprehensive offering 
of programs and activities, Een Pe-im-tsa 
Youth Sports Program is able to recruit 
and collaboratively involve many facets 
of the Nez Perce community. 
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Bethel, Alaska 
Calista Corporation 



Yupik Eskimo 



Kalukaq — Celebration of Life 




Contact: 

Ms. Gretchen Ehrsam, Project Director 
Celebration of Life 

Yukon Kuskokvvim Health Corporation 
P.O. Box 528 
BetheK Alaska 99559 
(907) 543-5358 

Focus Group: Pregnant and parenting 
women 

Feature: Based on the Yup'ik word for 
gathering together. Celebration of Life 
works from a positive approach in 
utilizing cultural traditions in providing a 
Circle of Care around pregnant women 
who wish to remain substance free 
during and after pregnancy. 

Program Description: 

As an integral aspect of the Yukon 
Kuskokwim Health Corporation, The 
Celebration of Life project serves fifty 
Yupik Eskimo villages in the Southwest 
region of Alaska. Assessment surveys, 
conducted with focus groups in several 
Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta villages, 
pointed out the urgent need to develop a 
program that is village based and 
provides greatly needed support, 
education, screening, and risk assessment 
to Native American women in the area 
where such services arc inadequate to 
nonexistent due to the exorbitant cost of 
accessing the population by air In 
addition to the inadequate services, the 



project recognized current research 

pointing out the Yukon-Kuskokwim area 
has a fetal alcohol syndrome birth rate of 
4.5 per 1,000, which is 2 1/2 times 
greater than the national rate. 

Doug Modig and the MCH/Family 
Planning Department applied for and 
received funding for the program 
through the Center for Substance Abuse 
Prevention (CSAP). Implementation of 
the project has been through a 
collaborative partnership developed 
between multiple organizations and 
callage tribal council members. Through 
the collaborative partnership process, 
programs and services, such as early 
intervention and screening, are delivered 
in an integrated and comprehensive 
fashion to alcohol and other drug-using 
pregnant and postpartum women and 
their infants. In order to coordinate the 
deliver^' system and provide effective 
case management services to the remote 
villages, the project utilizes a model of 
community intervention leading to the 
formation of a volunteer community 
intervention team (CIT). The CIT serves 
as an outreach team, making 
approximately 75 contacts per month 
with clients, arranging support services, 
monitoring client progress, and providing 
invaluable support to clients in achieving 
sobriety. A crucial part of the project 
combines a unique and innovative blend 
of Native American principles with 
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current medical and service delivery 
protocols. 

The project staff received three months 
of intensive training and inservice on 
educational issues: fetal alcohol 
syndrome, nutrition, prenatal care, 
childbirth; and skill-building aspects: 
counseling techniques, documentation to 
medical records, team building, and 
community development. Cross training 
within the involved programs provides 
additional training opportunities for 
project staff and volunteers. 

Key aspects of the project's success 
include community involvement, having 
staff of the same ethnicity as the target 
population, a clear vision shared and 
owned by all staff members, recognition 
of turf issues and a willingness to 
confront them, and offering incentives to 
other agencies for cooperating. 

The eva iation component incorporates 
process measures of individual 
perceptions, experiences, and 
interactions as well as outcomes and 
service utilization patterns. Grant 
compliance and project objective 
documentation includes quantitative and 
qualitative approaches, such as 
participant observations and structured 
interviews. Additional data is provided 
by clients completing intake forms soon 
after joining the program, with follow-up 
every six months. Demographic 
characteristics, substance use patterns, 
and general well-being of the individual 
and family are reflected via the intake 
forms. Birth outcomes are documented, 
in addition to daily tracking of all 
services provided to the client 



At the time of this publication the 
Celebration of Life project has targeted 
five villages to receive services during 
this fiscal year. Coordination of services 
has been successfiilly undertaken 
between Celebration of Life and key 
organizations in the Yukon-Kuskokwim 
Delta (e.g., the Community Health Aide 
Program, MCH/Family Planning Clinic, 
Regional Substance Abuse Program, law 
enforcement and the court systems, tribal 
government and other tribal programs, 
social services, and alcohol/drug 
treatment programs). 
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Ai'cata, California 

Hoopa, Yiirok, and Karuk Tribes 



PARITY — Promoting Academic 
Retention for Indian Tribal Youth 




Contact: 

Dr Sheila A. Webb. Associate Dean and 
Parity Director 
Humboldt State University 
Teacher Preparation Programs 
Areata, California 95521 
(707) 826-5872 

Focus Group: Native American and 
non-Native American students, grades 
six through twelve of the Klamath Trinity 
Joint Unified School District of northern 
California. 

Feature: Seeking to reduce dropout 
rates and bolster resiliency in students, 
PARITY is a retention program 
employing the next step concept, making 
the transition from one institution to the 
next a process demystified through 
faculty and student exchanges and 
sharing of resources at all the sites. 

Program Description: 

In seeking to reduce various risk factors 
and strengthen aspects of resiliency, 
PARITY program developers focused 
their effort on developing strategies for 
retaining students and easing critical 
transition periods which traditionally see 
many students drop out of the system. 
Sensing the need for a colhthorative 
planning process. Dr. Sheila A. Webb, 
PARITY Director, actively sought the 
involvement of several agencies During 



the first year the project, community 
partnerships included Humboldt State 
University, College of the Redwoods, 
Klamath Trinity Joint Unified School 
District, Hoopa Valley High School, 
Hoopa Tribal Education Association, 
Humboldt County Office of Education, 
Aetna Life and Casualty, Pacific Bell, 
Hoopa Valley Elementary School (grades 
6-8), Title V Program, Jack Norton 
Elementary, Orleans Elementary, Trinity 
Valley Elementary, Weitchepec 
Elementary (Grades 6-8), Bright Futures 
Project, and the Karuk Tribe. As part of 
the planning process, a steering 
committee meets regularly throughout 
the year fulfilling the task of planning 
major events including fall orientation, 
fall retreat. Summer Bridge Enrichment, 
fimding issues, public relations with the 
communities involved, and monitoring 
the project's overall stnacture. 

Designed as a retention program, the 
steering committee restructured 
curriculum and implementation in math, 
science, language arts and social science, 
in order to provide a more relevant 
education to students. Incorporated into 
the process are Native American social, 
cultural and historical contributions to 
the various disciplines. Faculty members 
from participating universities meet on a 
regular basis to discuss instructional 
methods and content with the following 
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four principles in mind I) learn about 
and respect the student population, 
2) incorporate its values and interests 
into a relevant curriculum; 3) combine 
resources to enhance learning; and 
4) maintain high expectations. By using 
these four principles as a framework for 
developing stratefjies and building on 
students' experiential knowledge, the 
curriculum encompasses elements in the 
natural environment and the importance 
of interrelationships among the 
disciplines. This approach leads to a 
greater understanding of the students' 
surroundings and their relationship to a 
larger, exciting world of learning, 
academic adventure and exploration. 
Often this becomes a school without 
walls as students study outdoors at 
various locations and with a variety of 
teachers since cross-institutional 
exchanf^es occur regularly. 

PARITY has proved to be the impetus 
for promoting a caring, responsive 
school and extended educational 
community, while maintaining high 
expectations for student learning and 
attitudes. The importance of 
institutional support for those staff 
members involved is reflected in release 
time, shared resource materials, cross- 
institutional collaboration, orientation 
and retreat planning meetings, 
professional development activities, and 
a sharing of both human and physical 
plant resources among all partner sites. 

Monitoring and evaluating the progress 
of PARITY included data collection 
from participating schools and 
organizations. Attendance and absentee 
rates, grades and academic performance 
indicators, and CTBS scores were 
compiled during fall and spring semesters 



by an Internal Evaluator The Internal 
Evaluator assessed retention, grades, 
absences, and CTBS scores, finding 
"compelling evidence of the program's 
success in the form of CTBS scores." 
The enriched curriculum and a Summer 
Bridge program have been assessed as 
the source for improvement of CTBS 
scores across all areas of testing, 
particularly in science, mathematics, 
English and reading. These results have 
led to the curriculum changes being 
mstitutionalized. 

Serving a population separated by 
mountainous terrain spread over 1,100 
square miles, the program cites/owr key 
components to success 1) cross 
institutional and community support 
promoting the common good of 
assisting students; 2) dedication of staff 
and personnel; 3) respect for the students 
and community; and 4) involvement of all 
partner participants as equals. 
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Taconia, Washington 
Puyallup Trihe 



PRIDE: Positive Reinforcement In 
Drug Education— Chief Leschi High School 




Contact: 

Jerry Lundquist, Co-coordinator 
Don Renwick, Co-coordinator 
Chief Leschi High School 
P.O. Box 8370 

Tacoma, Washington 98418-0370 . 

Focus Group; Students in kindergarten 
through grade twelve. 

Feature: PRIDE is a comprehensive K- 
12 substance abuse prevention program 
that encompasses all aspects of the 
educational program at Chief Leschi 
Schools. Its message of no use/no 
tolerance is stated at all school and 
community-based events 

Program Description: 
Assessitt}; the situation through student, 
staff, and parent sun'cys, a committee 
cited a general feeling of desperation at 
the problems caused by substance abuse 
in the community, and a lack of 
knowledge and understanding of the 
causes and results of substance 
use/abuse. Superintendent, Linda 
Rudolph took matters into her hands and 
immediately formed ?i planning team 
consisting of teachers, substance abuse 
counselors, administrators, community 
members, and elders. The planning team 
worked stringentlv to form community 
alliances resulting in cooperative 
ai^reements with all Tribal Sci-vice 



Organizations within the Puyallup Tribe 
including Tribal Treatment Center, 
Kwawachee Mental Health Center, 
Children Services, Elders Program, 
Tribal Medical Center, Law 
Enforcement, Tribal Government, 
Planning, Higher Education, Fisheries, 
and Economic Development. 
Community agencies include the Rotary, 
local media. Pierce County Health and 
Sheriff Department, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and Indian Health Services, local 
community colleges, Washington State 
Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Tacbma, Federal Way, 
and Fife School Districts, 

PRIDE is based upon a K- 1 2 
comprehensive, school/community, 
curriculum written by Chief Leschi staff 
for Chief Leschi students. It is a year- 
round program taught to all grade levels 
to a total student population of 560 
students, representing 54 federally 
recognized tribes. The program reaches 
out further than the classroom, striving 
to demonstrate that a substance-free life 
can be both appealing and desirable. 

Activities to support PRIDE are varied 
and multifaceted, thereby promoting a 
collaborative relationship within the 
school and community. A "Run for 
Sobriety" boasts 100 percent 
student/staff participation with many 
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community members attending. The Run 
begins with a sunrise ceremony. Drug- 
free dances for junior and senior high 
students are held to coincide with various 
holidays and events. Each school and 
grade level participates in field trips to 
places of significance to American Indian 
students. Picnics, skating parties, 
swimming parties, and various cultural 
events held throughout the year further 
emphasize the message of alcohol and 
other drug-free and healthy lives. 

Training for staff occurs throughout the 
school year. Orientation to the 
curriculum takes place before school 
begins and is revisited during regular 
staff meetings and special inservice days. 
The community receives training through 
special parent training/consultation 
sessions held in the evenings at the 
elementary school during the year. 
Awareness and community education 
occur via local news coverage, 
school/community functions, and 
newsletter articles. 

Assessment procedures rely on student 
records for the year in compiling needed 
data, such as academic grades, 
attendance rates, behavior and 
disciplinary referrals, and documented 
alcohol and other drug-related incidents. 
The records have indicated successful 
improvement in each of the areas 
previously listed. Most notably, a 
reduction in drug-related incidents is 
significant due to the influx of new 
students each year. Students fill out an 
anonymous sun^ey at the end of the year 
to assess impact of PRIDE on their lives. 
School staff provide further assessment 
of the curriculum though surveys and 
lesson/content evaluations Responding 
to evaluations and input from staff, there 



is a movement towards infusing the 
curriculum into as many subject areas as 
possible, with the idea that by 1997-98 it 
will be part of the curriculum for all 
disciplines. 

This project is funded through Drug- 
Free Schools and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 
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Darrington, Washington 

Lummi, Nooksack, Sauk Suittle^ Swinomish 

Tulalip, Upper Skagit Tribes 



Northwest Inter-Tribal Youth 
Early Intervention Program 




Contact: 

Russ Martin 

NW Inter-Tribal Youth Early 

Intervention Program 
226 Sudden Valley 
Bellingham, Washington 98226 
(206) 734-9747 

Focus Group: Native American youth, 
age 12-20 years. 

Feature: Providing nine youth 
advocates who offer support group 
meetings and planned alternative 
activities on high-risk nights and 
holidays, and promoting healthy lifestyle 
choices for the youth in seven 
communities. 

Program Description: 

Beginning in 1987 as a. grass roots 
initiative involving youth and a few 
community volunteers, the Northwest 
Intertribal Youth Early Intervention 
Project has become a program of 
education, support, recreation, and 
intervention serving up to 300 youth 
from seven different communities. The 
youth were the strength of this 
movement as they recognized the need 
and desire for alternative, drug-free 
activities on those nights when 
"everyone" was into use and abuse of a 
substance. Responding to this expressed 



desire, Paulette RunningWolf and other 
concerned community members sought 
out and received funding from the 
Center for Substance Abuse Prevention 
(CSAP), though the program operated 
for a full year before funding was 
obtained from CSAP. 

Planning for the project was led by the 
Intertribal Youth Group, with 
appropriate guidance and assistance from 
program advocates. Together with the 
program advocates, the youth plan, 
coordinate, and engage in drug-free 
activities as often as three times per week 
in their respective communities. 
Activities include educational events, 
support group meetings, outdoor 
excursions and more. Additionally, all 
the youth from the seven tribes meet for 
major drug-free social events/activities, 
such as special trainings or conferences, 
summer camp/retreats, dances. Due to 
the varied tribal representation of the 
youth, community alliances and 
collaborative partnerships became 
critical in providing support to the 
project. 

Training for the nine advocates is 
ongoing and includes topical issues such 
as substance abuse prevention, youth 
support, group facilitation, crisis 
intervention, grief and loss, and suicide 
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prevention. The community advocates 
are hired on a part-time basis to 
coordinate activities in their communities 
and serve as a support system to the 
youth. A critical aspect of the program 
is obtaining an endorsement and 
sponsorship from each tribal council, as 
each community advocate is supervised 
by a tribal agency (usually the tribal 
human services department or alcohol 
and other drug counselor). Families are 
also involved by volunteering for events, 
chaperoning activities and participating 
at as many events as they can. 

The youth in the project make a verbal 
and written commitment to "clean and 
sober" behavior while involved, made 
formal through a signed contract. A 
picture identification card is given to 
each participant which provides them 
with special privileges at local 
commercial businesses. A monthly 
ney^?sletter helps promote the project, 
coordinate events, involve the 
communities, and maintain awareness of 
the benefits of a drug-free life. 

Project evaluation is an integral 
component of Northwest Intertribal 
Youth Early Intervention operations. 
The community advocates track all 
activities in a monthly log, monitoring 
attendance and community involvement. 
Demographic data is compiled via a 
status report as each youth participant 
accesses the project. In 1992 a major 
attitude/substance use survey was 
completed on 90 youth participants to 
gain a measure of baseline data. This 
survey will be repeated in 1994 to 
ascertain program outcomes and benefits. 
Early assessments indicate that youth 
who participate in the project remain 
alcohol and other drug resistant. To 



date, approximately 200 youth regularly 
participate and have made contract and 
personal commitments to healthy living, 
going to school, and developing healthy 
peer networks. Many of the older 
participants who have been with the 
program for 4-5 years have become 
leaders in their communities and solid 
role models for the younger participants. 

Pointing out the pitfalls of politics and 
occasional lack of tribal council support, 
project coordinators are quick to state 
that these problems have been overcome 
and worked out. This has been 
accomplished through open 
communication and a mutual 
understanding of the need to support 
youth who desire to lead healthy lives. 
Keys to success include a strong 
commitment and follow-through by the 
community advocates and the youth 
themselves, being in touch with and 
meeting the needs of youth, and 
respecting what youth desire and 
empowering them to accomplish those 
goals. 
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Reno, Nevada 

Washoe^ Paiute, Shoshone Tribes 



Reno Sparks Indian Colony 
Prevention Coalition 




Contact: 

Daniel Thayer 

Project Specialist 

Reno Sparks Indian Colony 

Prevention Coalition 
405 Golden Lane 
Reno, Nevada 89502 
(702) 324-4600 

Focus Group: All ages within the 
reservation community. 

Feature: Development and promotion 
of collaborative working partnerships 
within a diversified reservation 
community to enhance service delivery, 
educational offerings, and advocating for 
a healthy, drug-free community for all 
community members. 

Program Description: 
Seeing the need to coordinate services to 
743 community members spread out over 
two locations, Connie Espinoza, tribal 
grants writer, sought out the involvement 
of key members within the community to 
be involved in the planning and 
development of the coalition. Initially, 
several tribal council members provided 
critical support to the planning phase and 
program development. Eventually, 
directors of the education, housing, 
finance, and tribal resolution programs 
were successfully recanted to be part of 
the nlanmng process and actively 



supported the efforts to collaboratively 
involve multiagencies and programs in 
assessing the needs of the community 
and prioritizing goals. 

With networking and developing an 
effective collaborative approach to 
promoting healthy lifestyles as a focus, 
community alliances were enlisted to 
become a part of the coalition. 
Partnership networks were formed 
between alcohol and other drug (AOD) 
treatment programs. Tribal government, 
the media, social services, the school 
system, health and social services, the 
judicial and law enforcement agencies, 
families, elders and youth organizations, 
a university campus, and several 
community businesses. The Coalition's 
progress during the first year was 
marked by a receptive audience and the 
development of "very good working 
relationships with all members of the 
Coalition." In order to meet the needs of 
the reservation community, the 
Coalition's full participation and input is 
crucial for the direction of the project. 
The ability to effectively plan and 
develop strategies for targeted groups or 
locations depends upon the total 
participation and support of the Coalition 
members. 

To assist in developing full paHicipation 
and involvement from members, the 
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following three activities occur on a 
regular basis: 1) monthly coalition 
meetings, 2) quarterly steering committee 
meetings, and 3) monthly youth 
committee meetings. The content of 
meeting discussions are shared among 
the committees and overall Coalition 
membership to ensure full 
communication. Strategies developed by 
the Coalition's committee structure 
include trainings related to AOD 
prevention for community members, 
youth alternative activities, tribal 
program directors' trainings, and 
professional staff development. A major 
highlight of the Coalition's effort was a 
youth retreat. The youth retreat 
incorporated workshop sessions on 
alcohol and other drug awareness, gang 
involvement prevention, self-esteem, 
peer pressure, fetal alcohol syndrome, 
and AOD-free dances. The youth also 
took a leadership role in encouraging the 
Coalition to plan and coordinate an adult 
retreat with similar activities to put 
everyone on the same level of 
understanding of the issues facing youth 
and adults in the community. 

In assessing progress of the Coalition, 
coordinators point to positive feedback 
from the community and the commitment 
by youth to stay AOD free. Evaluations 
are taken at every function, workshop 
and presentation to help determine if 
activities are meeting the defined goals 
and needs of the community.. Sign-in 
sheets are utilized at every meeting to 
assess involvement, which has been 
shown to be very high and consistent — a 
sign of success in and of itself 
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Inchelium, Washington 
Colville Indian Nation 



Annual Intertribal Sobriety Campout 
and All Youth Campout 




Contact: 

Pierre Louie, Director 
Sobriety Campout 
P.O. Box 181 

Inchelium, Washington 99138 
(509) 722-4575 

Focus Group: Camp is hosted by the 
Colville Indian Nation, but is open to all 
tribes and people of all ages. There is a 
separate youth campout for students in 
grades one through twelve. 

Feature: In its 16th year, the Intertribal 
Sobriety Campout incorporates 
mutlifaceted strategies and activities in 
bringing people together in an alcohol 
and other drug-free camping 
environment which emphasizes American 
Indian culture and traditions. The Youth 
Campout is in its second year and utilizes 
a similar format and focus. 

Program Description: 

If ever there was a grass roots movement 
that has inspired the involvement of a 
multitude of people and agencies, the 
Sobriety Campout is such a program. 
Beginning sixteen years ago out of the 
need to celebrate the accomplishment of 
sobriety for a handful of dedicated 
people, the event has continued with 
people traveling from all over the 
country to participate and celebrate their 
sobriety 



Pierre Louie, Camp Director, took over 
the operation of the campout fifteen 
years ago and has work diligently to 
nourish collaborative relationships with 
a variety of programs and agencies. Due 
to his hard work, community 
relationships have been formed and 
maintained with alcohol and other drug 
treatment programs, tribal government 
and other programs, family/health/social 
services, court systems. Title V Indian 
Education and Johnson O'Malley 
programs, various religious 
organizations, media, and a multitude of 
volunteers. Mr. Louie's attitude has 
developed a sense of togetherness that 
encourages the various community 
programs to experiment and challenge 
themselves to get involved in new ways. 
The result finds many of the programs 
coming to him now with ideas to try and 
new activities to incorporate. 

Mr. Louie indicates the project is 
successful due to the people who 
continue to come and participate in the 
six day event. The number of people 
attending has grown dramatically over 
the past several years and serves as an 
indicator of how successful the event is. 
From a small, yet significant core of 25 
people sixteen years ago, over 3,000 
people fi*om various regions and tribal 
nations attended in 1991. "People come 
to enjoy themselves, to let things happen, 
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instead of following a daily program," 
states Mr Louie 

While there may not appear to be a set 
structure moving people through an 
agenda each day, the activities are set up 
to allow participants to engage in an 
experientially rich atmosphere. Activities 
include: sweats, swimming, boating, 
hiking. Alcoholics Anonymous and Al- 
Anon meetings, family groups, a pow 
wow, and meals every day. The Youth 
Campout, which takes place August 12- 
14, utilizes a similar format, but also 
seeks to involve the youth in activities 
focusing on responsibility, spiritual and 
traditional aspects, respect and sharing, 
story telling, and drumming. 

When offering advice to other people 
seeking to develop a similar program or 
event, Mr. Louie points out the need for 
a vision and the enjoyment of people. 
Being able to enjoy people and provide 
an avenue of celebration means stepping 
out and challenging ourselves to follow 
dreams. Funding for the campout is 
generated from Ferry and Stevens 
County Mobilization donations, as well 
as fees charged per car. The annual 
Intertribal Sobriety Campout began as a 
dream — a dream of gathering friends and 
family to share the celebration of each 
person's sobriety. 
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Browning, Montana 
Biackfeet Indian Nation 



Vision Student Assistance Program: 

Browning Public Schools 




Contact: 

Lee D Clark. Jr. 

Superintendent of Schools 

Vision Student Assistance Program 

Browning Public Schools 

P.O. Box 6610 

Browning, Montana 59417 

(406) 338-2715 

Focus Group: Kindergarten through 
twelfth grade student population, with 
various services provided to school staff 
and community members. 

Feature: A comprehensive student 
assistance program offering inservice, 
assemblies, support groups, alternative 
activities, alcohol and other drug (AOD) 
preveiition curriculum, team building, 
intervention, peer programs, and more, 
all reflective of pr oviding students and 
staff with a total, holistic assistance 
program. 

Program Description: 

Beginning in 1989 from an expressed 
need {ox increased administrative support 
for the school staff, a sun^ey was 
conducted among all school-related 
personnel. The results revealed a strong 
desire for more student and staff support 
groups to be offered and facilitated. To 
ensure a comprehensive programming 
etToit was employed, Gwen Brott, 
coordinator of the Vision program. 



developed a two-fold strategy. A 
community-wide Task Force was formed 
to examine resources, services, and goals 
in developing collaborative partnerships 
among the various programs and 
organizations. The initial goal of gaining 
support and involvement from as many 
programs as possible was attained as 
tribal government and other tribal 
programs joined with Browning School 
System and AOD treatment programs, 
businesses, family/health and social 
services, law enforcement and the court 
system, religious organizations, and a 
variety of volunteers. The collaborative 
partnership was built upon a strong 
relationship established between the 
Browning School System and law 
enforcement (Drug Abuse Resistance 
Education and juvenile officers in 
particular). Health Department, Housing, 
and AOD treatment programs. A second 
aspect of the planning and development 
of the Vision program involved creating 
vision teams in each school building. 
The vision team was made up of a variety 
of school staff who monitored and 
assessed the needs of students and staff, 
strategies to meet the needs, and 
progress of the program. An employee 
assistance program has been developed 
and includes support groups, wellness 
activities and more. 
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Trainings offered through the Vision 
program are open to all staff, community 
members and students in grades 7- 1 2. A 
special effort is made to involve tribal 
elders and leaders in the trainings to 
foster relationships between school and 
these significant groups. Inservice is held 
several times a year, with special 
workshops offered as needed or 
requested. Topics such as community 
intervention, basic awareness, support 
group facilitation, fetal alcohol and other 
drug affected students, AIDS, parenting, 
and solvent abuse are just a sample. All 
new staff are required to attend eight 
hours of awareness training. 

Activities developed through the Vision 
program are held monthly and include 
some very innovative approaches for 
assisting students and the community to 
develop healthier standards of living. A 
particularly creative activity is the All 
Night Running Affair, a 17-hour all night 
run held in memory of those who have 
died due to alcohol and other drug 
related accidents. Students, staff, 
community members and statewide 
representatives are involved in the All 
Night Running Affair, which culminates 
with breakfast cooked to order by school 
staff. Other activities include Art in the 
Park, Young Authors' Fair, kite flying. 
Jump Rope Against Drugs, Christmas 
caroling, ice skating. Teen Institute 
Camp, Caring For Kids Conference, New 
Year's Eve Carnival and Dance, Mini- 
Olympics, and a much more. 

Evaluating the program's effectiveness 
and progress takes place with each 
activity, training, and event sponsored by 
the Vision Program. Each participant 
fills out a sun'cy report for any activity 
they are involved in, providing 



demographic data and impact 
effectiveness of the activity. A pre- and 
post test are employed for specific 
trainings and events. Accumulated data 
revealed support groups have had a 
tremendous impact upon students' and 
staffs general sense of well-being and 
ability to stay clean. Records also 
indicate a drop in student fights and 
disciplinary referrals. There were no 
recorded drug busts or bomb threats 
during the 1992-93 school year 

In identifying key strategies for the 
success of the Vision program, Ms. Brott 
points to the need to "get all the right 
people involved up front in order to gain 
their support and active involvement in a 
true collaborative process." Willingness 
to work hard and a genuine commitment 
to children are the cornerstones of a 
successful program. 
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Lame Deer^ Montana 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation 



Department of Alcohol and Drug 
Studies Dull Knife Memorial College 




Contact: 

David Tompkins, Director 
Department of Alcohol and Drug Studies 
Dull Knife Memorial College 
P.O. Box 98 

Lame Deer, Montana 59043 
(406) 477-6215 

Focus Group: College level students 
and community participants. 

Feature: Providing an Associates of 
Applied Science and Alcohol and Other 
Drug (AOD) studies degree designed for 
students intending to work in the 
chemical dependency fieids. Additional 
services include community and 
professional workshops, consultation, 
AOD resource library, inservice 
trainings, and post-degree internships 



Program Description: 
Desifjned as a counselor training 
program providing academic and 
practical preparation necessary for 
students to gain alcohol and other drug 
counselor certification In the state of 
Montana, the Department of AOD 
Studies provides a comprehensive array 
of services vital to any total health care 
service system. Students participating in 
the program are exposed to opportunities 
to gain 1) theoretical expertise in the 
nature, treatment, and prevention of 
chemical and process addictions. 



2} applied expertise in the development 
of the addiction counselor's competencies 
in the areas of knowledge and skills, 
3) understanding of professional and 
ethical responsibilities, and 4) self 
understanding of personal and 
professional potential as it relates to the 
rehabilitation process. 

In 1988, David Tompkins, Director of 
the Department of Alcohol and Drug 
Studies, developed an advisory 
committee to work collaboratively 
together in the program's planning 
process This program advisory 
committee was originally composed of a 
curriculum committee, counselors, Indian 
Health Services Recovery Center staff, 
college staff, and other key program 
staff. Currently the program advisory 
committee has expanded to include the 
school system, social and human 
services, the court system, and tribal 
programs. 



Work with the reservation community 
includes a variety of training and 
workshop events offered for the general 
community and for the professional 
organizations. For the professional 
workers, workshops related to issues of 
addiction and dysfunction affecting 
individual ngencifjs are made available 
and are specifically tailor-made for each 
agency and its employees An added 
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aspect of this for the professional 
community involves the maintenance of a 
consultant pool of area professionals to 
respond to expressed needs. The 
community workshops are designed to 
raise awareness of addictions and related 
topics, including AIDS, codependency, 
adult children of alcoholics, dry drunk 
syndrome, communication skills, and 
eating disorders. A resource library' 
containing several hundred titles is 
maintained and available to the 
reservation agencies, as well as to 
enrolled students. 

When evaluating progress of the 
Department of Alcohol and Drug 
Studies, two aspects are involved: 1) the 
effectiveness of the community and 
professional workshops, and 2) the 
progress and success of students enrolled 
in the counselor training program. For 
each workshop sponsored and provided 
by the program, evaluations are filled 
out by every participant with the results 
assessed to determine if it was effective 
or met the desired objectives. Data 
generated by the evaluations are 
reviewed by the program advisory 
committee to determine the progress of 
the program and make recommendations 
for the next year's training agenda. 
Assessing indications of success for the 
counseling training program, Mr. 
Tompkins points to the fact that seven 
trainees have become state certified 
counselors in the last two years, while all 
graduates are employed in the chemical 
dependency field. 

Key aspects of the development and 
success of the program involve the 
collaborative networking among agencies 
and meeting the needs expressed by the 
community Working collaboratively 



allowed the Department of Alcohol and 
Drug Studies to access resources, 
including people and funding sources, 
effectively plan strategies to meet the 
needs of their community, and allow for 
dynamic and continual assessment 
through the program advisory 
committee. 
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Nonte^ Alaska 
Bering Strait 



Bering Strait Community Partnership 




Contact: 

Douglas McCoy 
Principal Investigator 
Nome Community Center 
P O. Box 98 
Nome, Alaska 99762 
(007) 443-5259 

Focus Group: All members of the 
Community of Nome and 15 Native 
villages in the region. 

Feature: The primary mission of the 
Community Partnership program is to 
help local communities throughout the 
44,000 square mile, northwest region of 
Alaska develop a clearer "VISION" for 
stronger and healthier communities. 
Through an active and practical visioning 
process, communities can claim a clearer 
vision of hope 

Program Description: 

The Partnership is an effort to empower 
the villdf^es and develop cooperative 
i fforts among the service providers in a 
direct response lO the needs and goals of 
each community Covering a 44,000 
square mile area in northwestern Alaska, 
the Partnership is based out of Nome, 
which serves as a hub community 
providing services and support to the 
outlving, and often remote, fit^cen 
villages Most of the fifteen villages can 
only be reached by airplane, which 
creates a serious dilemma for many of the 



communities whose needs are neglected. 
The Partnership seeks to offer a solution 
to this geographical distancing and 
service neglect. 

In October of 1990, an assessment 
surx^ey was conducted among the 
region's service providers. It was 
determined that services were often 
duplicated, there was a lack of services 
provided and a lack of coordination 
among providers, and that services were 
often provided that were not necessarily 
needed or wanted by the villages. 
Following the results of the survey, the 
Interagency Child Advocates for Norton 
Sound, an organization of service 
providers, put together a planning team 
to write a grant proposal and begin the 
planning phase. The planning teaw 
included the school principal, teachers, 
an executive of the Native regional 
corporation, tribal council members, 
community leaders, service providers, 
and various agency staff. Funding was 
approved and provided by a grant from 
Health and Human Services and Center 
tor Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP). 
Developing a regional strategy included 
the following program activities: 

1) yearly village visioning events to 
establish an action plan and set goals, 

2) resource support provided on a daily 
basis, as needed, for the villages, 

3) coordination of elTorts in alcohol and 
other drug prevention events and 
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technical assistance in grant writing; and 
4) organizing a collaborative process of 
services for the various providers and 
agencies 

Program staff and partnership members, 
including elders and students, attended 
CSAP-sponsored training opportunities 
on a variety of topics including needs 
identification, developing goals and 
objectives, overcoming barriers to 
participation, creating coalitions, 
community organizing, and resourcing 
communities. Assisting groups and 
committees in developing collaborative 
partnerships and a vision for those 
partnerships entails great sensitivity, a 
clarity of roles and expectations, an 
ability to empower others to overcome 
their self imposed limitations, and a 
capacity for getting others to focus their 
energies on practical steps and 
objectives. The training provided by 
CSAP has allowed those involved to gain 
varying levels of strength and 
competence in achieving the program's 
main goal of helping communities to 
establish a vision and appropriately 
follow through with goals and objectives. 
As with many partnerships, the first two 
years focused upon obtaining support 
and participation from the villages and 
service providers, promoting the purpose 
of the program, and developing an 
inclusive atmosphere. 

Evaluation of the program employs an 
outside evaluation team which monitors 
the progress of the partnership, the 
activities and strategies, and the results 
of the program's effort. Data is 
generated through on-site interviews of 
key village informants, staff reports of al! 
activities, gathering of drug-related 
information and indicators, minutes of 



partnership meetings, and open 
discussion with agency staff. Indications 
of progress include overcoming initial 
opposition leading to more agencies 
becoming involved, villages planning 
events together, political entities in 
villages working together, and agency 
staff working together and coordinating 
their efforts. 

The major obstacle of the program has 
been finding methods to assist groups in 
overcoming the distrust, antagonism, 
past histories, turf issues, and racism. 
Though people are working together 
more than ever, these issues are dealt 
with constantly and consistently, and the 
importance of open communication in 
confronting and overcoming such critical 
sources of conflict is clear. Making each 
visioning event a community celebration 
has helped ease some of the tension and 
provided a platform for approaching 
solutions, making the celebrations a key 
strategy for success. Other key aspects 
involve open, one-on-one conversation, 
providing opportunities for participation 
from the very beginning, and realizing the 
need to move forward even though there 
are members of the community who will 
not join the program. 
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Various Sites, Washington 

Swinomish, Lummi, Upper Skagit, Tulalip, Sauk-Suiattle, 
Stillaguamish, Nooksack Tribal Nations 



Annual Intertribal Alcohol/Drug Abuse 
Awareness Day 




Contact: 

Joe Dunn, Director 
Swinomish Alcohol Program 
P.O. Box 388 
LaConner, WA. 98257 
(206) 466-7233 

Focus Group: All ages, with an 
emphasis on elementary through high 
school students. 

Feature: A one day, alcohol/drug-free 
event hosted by one of seven northwest 
Washington tribes, for the purpose of 
developing intertribal unity in promoting 
hope, healing, and healthy living. 

Program Description: 

Beginning in 1983, the Annual Intertribal 
Alcohol/Drug Abuse Awareness Day was 
organized out of an expressed need for 
tribal elders and youth to participate 
together in a drug-free environment. A 
concerned group of alcohol and other 
drug prevention program directors and 
counselors began meeting to discuss 
mutual needs and issues relative to 
substance abuse among several 
northwest Washington State Indian 
nations. As a result of their 
collaborative efforts, the annual 
educational and prevention event has 
grown to attract over one thousand 
people to the various tribal locations. 



The event is rotated from reservation to 
reservation with participating tribal 
nations serving as organizing partners in 
planning, promoting, and organizing the 
all day event. 

Planning for the annual Awareness Day 
begins a full ten months prior to the 
event with discussions of the written 
evaluations provided by participants at 
the previous year's event. This process 
allows the group to plan according to the 
program's strengths and 
recommendations for improvement. The 
planning team consists of 
representatives from each of the seven 
tribes who meet on a monthly basis. 
With each tribe serving as a host for the 
event on a rotating annual basis, the need 
for collaborative planning and sharing 
of resources is crucial to the overall 
success and impact of the event. The 
various representatives on the planning 
team are also responsible for 
communicating back to their respective 
tribes to promote and gain community- 
wide support for the event. In order to 
improve communication lines, 
representatives have formed local 
community alliances, including 
treatment programs, businesses, tribal 
government and ti ibal programs, family 
and social services, law enforcement, 
media, schools, and religious 
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organizations. Such community alliance creates the necessary ingredients for 

building has allowed each tribe to success. 

generate a solid funding base through 

donations, as well as resource sharing 

and successful promoting of the event 

within each program's clientele base. 

Data is collected through evaluations 
filled out by each participant in 
attendance. In order to increase the 
return of evaluations, a grand prize 
drawing is held and awarded only to 
those who have turned in an evaluation. 
Demographic information is obtained, 
but the critical information needed for 
programming comes from the written 
comments and suggestions offered by 
participants. Matched with 
demographics, the written portion of the 
evaluation serves to assist the planning 
team in meeting the needs and desires of 
those in attendance. An indicator of the 
event's success comes in the form of 
attendance, which has climbed from 200 
in 1983 to over 1,000 ten years later. 
Other indicators of success include the 
governor of Washington signing a 
proclamation declaring the third week of 
April as Intertribal Awareness Week and 
the formation of two new awareness day 
events in another region of Washington 
State, modeled after t'le Intertribal 
Awareness Day. 

A key to success is obtaining the support 
of each tribal council through the passing 
and signing of a tribal resolution 
supporting the event and those members 
involved in the planning. Being sensitive 
to each tribe's uniqueness, yet 
recognizing the common issue of 
substance abuse, is the foundation for iho 
event's success Also, listening to 
people's needs and interests in order to 
provide a better and more impactful day 
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Browning, Montana 
Blackfeet Indian Nation 



Stay In School Program 
School District No. 9 




Contact: 

Carol C Juneau, Director 
Stay In School Program 
Box 610 

Browning. Montana 59417 
(406) 338-2841 

Focus Group: Students in kindergarten 
through high school at risk for dropping 
out or already out of the school system. 

Feature: A comprehensive dropout 
prevention program consisting of 
outreach and advocacy for students and 
their families, tutorial and instructional 
assistance, parent and staff training, and 
a summer school program. 

Program Description: 
The need for a dropout prevention 
program was determined after a 1991-92 
survey, administered to students, parents, 
teachers and other community members, 
revealed a high level of concern for 
dropout rates and the need to reach those 
students through such a program. Once 
the need was assessed through survey 
results, a planninf; team was formed, 
consisting of school administrators from 
the K-12 levels. This planning team met 
to determine how best to meet the needs 
of students and develop a proposal to 
obtain funding from the Department of 
Education's Dropout Demonstration 
Assistance Act Once the program 



proposal was approved for funding, 
program staff began forming community 
linkages and an advisory board. 

The advisory hoard for the Stay In 
School Program is made up of 
individuals from businesses, community 
agencies, social services, and juvenile 
system. The effort to create community 
linkages has been successful in that a 
total of nineteen organizations, agencies 
and programs from the community are 
involved in offering their services and 
resources to the program. The 
community linkages aspect is critical to 
the success of the program as the needs 
of the at-risk-for-dropout students spill 
ov^^r into the community in a unique way 
and require the collaborative networking 
and sharing of program resources to 
meet their needs. 

The Stay In School Program utilizes six 
major components within the framework 
of operation: 1) Elementary Outreach 
Advocate to strengthen home-school 
communication and relationship; 
2) Outreach High School, which 
provides an alternative instructional 
program for ninth- through twelfth-grade 
students currently out of the school 
system allowing access to high school 
diploma completion via semi-independent 
study program on a contract basis; 3) K- 
8 Tutonng, conducted on an individual 
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and small group basis for students 
needing academic assistance, with 
particular emphasis on English/language 
arts and math; 4) parent and staff 
training in areas of improving parenting 
skills, strategies to help their children be 
successful in school, strengthening 
communication skills, and teacher 
strategies for working with at-risk 
students; 5) community/school 
awareness, including an advisory board 
consisting of students, school and 
community members, providing guidance 
of school operations and increasing 
awareness of program throughout the 
Blackfeet reservation; 6) a summer 
school program designed for credit- 
deficient students to earn required course 
work outside the regular school year. 

A formal outside evaluator works with 
the program on an ongoing basis 
throughout the year on evaluation and 
techniques to help strengthen the 
program. Data collection is required of 
the program through the Department of 
Education and provides demographic 
information, in addition to information 
on academic contracts, performance of 
students and staff, parent involvement, 
and community linkages effectiveness. 

Indicators of success for the Stay In 
School Program are three students who 
have graduated from high school through 
the Outreach High School and many 
other students who have completed 
various courses and returned to the 
regular school system. An additional 
indicator has been parents who utilized 
the Outreach Advocate Program more 
often in seeking assistance for their 
children, a sign of both empowerment 
and available resource netwc^rks 



A key to the success of the program is 
the staff, a team of individuals who are 
committed to the goals and mission of 
the program, and who are a caring group 
of professionals. Other key aspects 
include a solid funding source 
(Department of Education), support from 
the school system administrators, seeking 
and meeting the needs of students, 
parents, school and project staff, and 
maintaining a close, working relationship 
with community agencies. The need to 
ensure the continuance of the program in 
the absence of funding is reflected by 
specific steps being taken to integrate the 
approaches and strategies of Stay In 
School within the school system . 

Recommendations to others interested 
in developing a dropout program are to 
visit other programs, dig for and gather 
research on dropout programs, read and 
synthesize the information pertinent to 
the location, and attend the national at- 
risk conferences. 
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Shelton, Washington 
Skokomish Indian Tribe 



Project PRASE: 

Primary Reservation Alcohol and Substance 
Education Multidimensional Curriculum 




Contact: 

Gerald B. Miller, Director 
Skokomish Indian Tribe 
N. 80 Tribal Center Road 
Shelton, Washington 98584 
(206) 426-4232 

Focus Group: At-risk Native American 
youth, ages 10-14 years. 

Feature: Instructional curriculum kit 
designed with a wide range of learning 
situations in mind - substance abuse, 
grief/loss/trauma, coping skills, peer 
pressure, and physical/sexual abuse. 

Program Description: 

The absence of a substance abuse 
curriculum with an American Indian 
emphasis, particularly focused on 
western Washington tribal culture, was 
seen as a serious deficit for teaching and 
working with Indian children Gerald B. 
Miller, Project PRASE Director, sought 
out a concerned and dedicated group of 
people who shared the vision of 
developing a culturally relevant 
substance abuse curriculum for Indian 
children. The planninf; team consisted 
of the director, curriculum developer, 
youth activity coordinator, curriculum 
assistant, and several other members 
from the tribal community. Working 
together to develop strong, culturally 



sensitive materials, the plannin}; team 
and project staff established a 
curriculum based on traditional Native 
American styles of teaching, using oral, 
written and hands-on activities featuring 
characters of Native American legends. 

The PRASE Multidimensional 
Curriculum embodies principles which 
successful educators have long known 
and practiced; problems related to 
substance abuse are not isolated to the 
home, but are felt in the classroom and 
lives of individual children; successful 
approaches combine a variety of teaching 
strategies that are multisensory and 
interactive; teachers face children with 
extended emotional problems and needs 
on a daily basis; and through use of 
traditional wisdom and culture, American 
Indian children can more easily recognize 
their own situations. 

Originally developed for rural Indian 
children, project PRASE has proven to 
be successful and popular with non- 
Indian children as well. The n'ide ranfje 
of learning situations incorporated into 
the curriculum serves to reach a great 
number of children, gaining access to 
issues relevant to all. Through video and 
written material, "Raccoon's Feast*' 
teaches the importance of helping others 
recover from substance abuse by 
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showing supportive and caring attitudes, 
and that drugs are not needed to have a 
good time, especially at traditional 
events " The Saddest Day " presents 
traditional Native ways of coping with 
the losses that disnipt a student's 
foundation of well-being. Confronting 
physical and sexual abuse, Bear Hugs*' 
addresses the issue of confusing touches 
and how to deal with them. Children 
learn to have a sense of power and 
control over their bodies and that it's 
okay to tell about bad or disturbing 
things that happen to them. Coping with 
a substance-abusing parent is effectively 
confronted through the story of 
"Winona's Son^^. " Winona shares her 
sadness with Eagle and Eagle shows her 
specific coping skills and methods for 
healing through the traditional therapy of 
story and song. ''Skunk's Greatest 
Lesson" ftirthers the effort to empower 
children to resist negative peer pressure. 
In this lesson. Grandfather tells Tara a 
story about Skunk, who wants to be part 
of a gang and suffers the consequences 
of his submission to peer pressure. The 
curriculum combines myth with ritual to 
achieve a form of play, which was/is a 
learning style for traditional Native 
societies 

Project PRASE utilizes two external 
evaluators for data collection, 
information synthesis, and evaluation. 
As funding for the project comes from 
the Center for Substance Abuse 
Prevention, quarterly and yearly progress 
reports including evaluative data is 
crucial to the continuance of the project. 
Pre- and posttests are administered to 
students for assessing the effectiveness of 
the curriculum content, revealing 
substantial impact on students' awareness 



of problems and strategies to cope with 
their issues. 
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Poplar, Montana 
Assiniboine/Sioux Indian Nations 



Adolescent Residential Aftercare 
Program 

Spotted Bull Treatment Center 




Contact: 

Karen Brown, Director 
Spotted Bull Treatment Center 
P.O. Box 1027 
Poplar, Montana 59255 
(406) 768-3852 

Focus Group: Adolescents who have 
completed inpatient treatment. 

Feature: Provide an aftercare residential 
treatment program for adolescents at a 
minimum of 90 days to 6 months, 
incorporating a traditional medical, 
psychological, and spiritual philosophy. 

Program Description: 

Indian Health Services (IHS) conducted 
an assessment of Spotted Bull Treatment 
Center in January of 1990, which 
revealed the severe need for an 
adolescent component to the treatment 
center due to the high number of adult 
repeaters to the inpatient treatment 
program. Until July of 1989, Spotted 
Bull was an adult treatment center, at 
which time there became a split focus of 
service seeking to attend to both adults 
and adolescents. Following the 1990 
IHS assessment, the focus of the 
treatment center was directed towards an 
adolescent aftercare program. 



Incorporating a collaborative process in 
planning and providing service, Spotted 
Bull's adolescent program involves a 
variety of agencies and programs from 
the reservation. Tribal government and 
other tribal programs, families, judicial 
and law enforcement departments, 
media, religious organizations, the school 
system, social services and other 
treatment agencies are involved. 
Through collaborative partnerships and 
relationships, an effective delivery of 
service by the staff of Spotted Bull is 
enhanced and strengthened, resulting in 
more agencies and programs involved in 
the well-being of the individual and 
family. 

Basing the philosophy of treatment in 
traditional medical, psychological, and 
spiritual points of view, the program 
emphasizes that an individual is one who 
has a workable system of values and 
meaningftil sense of connection and 
relation to aspects of life outside the 
narrow bounds of self Everyone has this 
potential for wellness and the Adolescent 
Aftercare Program provides a program 
to help each person achieve their 
potential. 

Sen'ices provided through the program 
mclude group therapy sessions held on a 
daily basis, focusing on self concept, self 
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awareness, and group interaction. The 
goal of group therapy is to build the 
client's trust in self and others. Weekly 
individual counseling sessions are held 
with an assigned counselor, who 
monitors the progress of the client. 
Educational lectures are presented daily 
on the psychological, physical, social and 
spiritual effects of alcohol and other 
drugs upon the individual and family. 
Recreational therapy provides clients 
with opportunities to develop an 
enhanced ability to use social and 
recreational resources in the community 
including evening Alcoholics Anonymous 
meetings held weekly in the two major 
reservation districts. "Eye Opener" 
sessions held daily are intended to 
provide residents with a positive attitude 
for each day; and 24-hour staff coverage 
is provided to ensure appropriate levels 
of supervision and care. 

A traditional/spiritual leader works 
with the adult/adolescent programs 
implementing the traditional/spiritual 
aspect on the family cultural values and 
beliefs of the clients. This leader 
implements the teaching/educating of the 
traditional/spiritual ways to program staffs 
and community, schools and other 
organizations. The 12 traditional steps 
are implemented with the sweat lodge for 
those clients culturally oriented. An 
additional service aspect is a family 
counselor, who works with families that 
have been identified as needing a 
structured family program. The 
counselor conducts family groups using 
alcohol and other drug-related material, 
and works closely with the traditional 
spiritual leader. 

Program evaluation is docunicntcd 
through program reviews, quarterly 



reports, and case management 
documentation. Follow-up assessment of 
adolescents involved in the residential 
aftercare program reveals a high 
percentage have increased the length of 
their sobriety. 

Keys to the success of the program are 
having a staff with two years or more of 
sobriety, a commitment to improving 
services, and developing a well- 
represented community alliance to ensure 
a wider range of service and assistance to 
clients and their families. 
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Kake^ Alaska 

Tlinget and Haida Native Corporations 



Annual Cultural Camp 




Contact: 

Cheryl J. Evan, Coordinator 
Education Department 
Organized Village of Kake 
P.O. Box 3 16 
Kake, Alaska 99830 
(907) 785-6471 



Focus Group: Kindergarten through 
twelfth grade students 

Feature: An eight-day campout style 
retreat offering day campers and 
overnighters the opportunity to 
participate in activities of cultural 
significance, with an emphasis upon 
living healthier lives free of substance 
abuse. 

Program Description: 

In its fourth year of operation, the 
Annual Cultural Camp represents the 
culmination of effort and collaboration 
of the Organized Village of Kake's 
education department, Johnson O'Malley 
Program, and the educational parent 
committee, who all saw the need for an 
extended event which would provide the 
youth with a healthy and culturally rich 
environment. From the roots of 
involvement in 1989, the planning team 
has grown to incorporate a number of 
agencies, people and programs with the 
Organized Village of Kake. Local 
businesses, tribal government and other 



tribal programs, the school system, 
judicial and law enforcement agencies, 
health and social services, religious 
organizations, media, families, and many 
more, all play an active part in 
organizing, offering resources and 
assistance, and operating the campout. It 
has become a truly unique community 
empowerment project. The Organized 
Village of Kake is located on an island 
southwest of Juneau which requires the 
entire community to work collaboratively 
together for the campout and other 
events. 

The activities and structure of the week- 
long event provide the participants with a 
rich experience. The camp begins on a 
Saturday in July when youth and adults 
work together in setting up the camp 
site, which includes clean up, repairing 
existing structures, chopping wood, 
pitching tents, and filleting and smoking 
of halibut and salmon. Each day begins 
with a 5:30 AM wake-up call, when 
work begins on starting or maintaining 
the smokehouse, hanging filleted strips of 
salmon or halibut in the smokehouse, and 
getting breakfast ready, just in time for 
the arrival of all the daycampers. A 
major aspect of the campout is that the 
participants are responsible for all meals, 
including the preparation, cooking, 
serving, and clean up, which serves to 
stmiulate collaboration and responsibility 
to others. Activities for the participants 
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include swimming, hiking, storytelling, 
guest speakers, canning, repairing forest 
trails, and various cultural games. On a 
particular day, participants might repair a 
stream dam, dig a fire pit and gather 
wood, pick wild asparagus and 
elderberries, learn how to make paint and 
tools, strip cedar bark to weave 
bracelets, clean and cut bear, salmon, 
seal, and octopus, and paint family crests 
Throughout the week-long activity is 
woven the constant message of healthy 
living, free of substance abuse. 

The youth participants engage in 
discussions with a variety of speakers 
andtopicSy providing a great opportunity 
to teach and learn from each other on a 
wide range of topics. These topics range 
from learning about the impact logging 
has on the environment and what's being 
done to curb that impact, to gaining 
insight to medical, health and law 
enforcement careers. Presentations on 
alcohol and other drug issues range from 
youth groups to family dynamics. A 
representative from Raven's Way, a 
program for troubled and misguided 
youth in Sitka, discusses the program and 
how it works with the juvenile judicial 
system in Kake. Several elders and 
young adults speak from a personal 
viewpoint about the impact alcohol has 
had on their own lives and the lives of 
family and friends close to them. Many 
of the youth become involved with a 
cultural song and dance group, the Keex' 
Kwann Dancers, as they practice their 
drumming, singing and dancing nightly 
around the fire. 



year's event. Youth have indicated 
experiencing growth in understanding 
more about subsisten^ ' living, alcohol 
and other drug impact on families and 
communities, and gaining new 
friendships. A key component of the 
Cultural Campout is the need to seek out 
and obtain full support from the 
community members and agencies, to 
ensure a well-rounded experience for the 
youth. An indicator of success is that 
the campout has led to a easing of 
tensions surrounding issues of turfism 
and barriers to collaboration within the 
community. 



Evaluation forms are filled out on a daily 
basis by all youth, adult chaperones, and 
guest speakers. Information is utilized to 
guide the planning for the following 
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Klamath Falls^ Oregon 
Klamath Tribes 



Partnership For A Drug Free 
Klamath County 



Contact: 

Alison BalK Program Manager 
Partnership For A Drug Free 

Klamath County 
10501 Washburn Way 
Klamath Falls, OR. 97603 
(503) 884-3786 
1-800-642-2169 

Focus Group: All members residing in 
the boundaries of Klamath County. 

Feature: A partnership of agencies and 
organizations working together to 
develop a comprehensive short and long- 
range plan for a county wide coordinated 
approach to alcohol and other drug 
prevention and wellness promotion. 

Program Description: 
Funded by a grant from the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services, Center for Substance Abuse 
Prevention (CSAP), the Partnership for a 
Dmg Free Klamath County (PDFKC) is 
designed to build an effective county- 
wide alliance of agencies and 
organizations with the specific aim of 
reducing the incidence of alcohol, 
tobacco and other drug abuse-related 
issues. The goals of the Partnership are 
to: establish a county-wide partnership of 
agencies and organizations; educate and 
train youth, taniilies, providers, 
professionals and the county at large 
about alcohol and other dmg (AOD) 



prevention, abuse, resources, and 
positive alternatives to AOD abuse; and 
strengthen leadership among teens, and 
the county population at large to create 
positive alternatives to AOD abuse and 
promote a healthy lifestyle. After 
extensive assessment and data collection, 
the members of the Partnership focused 
on four risk factors in developing the 
\ong-vdingt strategic plan : I) parental 
involvement in crime, and alcohol and 
other drugs; 2) low commitment to 
school; 3) early first use of substances; 
and 4) community laws and norms 
favorable toward use. Through the 
assessment process^ the Partnership has 
completed a plan to measure impact on 
the four risk factors through a system of 
tracking eleven baseline indicators. 

From the beginning, the effort to 
organize a comprehensive representation 
of the community has been the major 
priority for building a collaborative 
partnership. With the Klamath Tribe 
serving as lead agency in the Partnership, 
they have successfully recruited, nurtured 
and maintained the involvement of 43 
agencies. With the focus of the first two 
years on coalition building, the 
Partnership has achieved remarkable 
diversity in its membership through 
prevention training events, retreats, and 
other strategies to deal directly with and 
oveicome internal conflict Utilizing 
consensus building for the decision 
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making process is an effective strategy 
for maintaining high levels of 
participation by providing all members an 
opportunity for input in decision making. 
This process makes it difficult for a few 
members or groups to dominate the 
interaction, forcing problematic issues 
into the open and providing a forum for 
resolution. 

The Partnership has four organizational 
components 1) the PDFKC Steering 
Committee, responsible for directing the 
PDFKC; 2) the Partnership staff, 
including a program manager, substance 
abuse prevention coordinator, and a 
secretary, who provide assistance to the 
steering committee; 3) the Klamath 
Tribes who, as lead agency, are 
responsible for the administration of the 
CS AP grant; and 4) an extensive 
committee structure, responsible for 
implementing the program, and which 
relies on a number of internal groups to 
operate program activities. The 
committees have been formed to address 
issues and develop strategies for strategic 
planning, the youth, developmental 
dollars, media, multicultural, bylaws, and 
conflict management. 

Training for the Partnership is provided 
by Seabert Associates, Klamath County 
area experts, and CSAP. Committee 
building, coalition training, team 
building, consensus building and 
facilitation skills, grant writing, conflict 
resolution, adolescent parent training, 
preschool parent training, junior high 
youth peer helper training retreats, are 
some of the trainings sponsored and 
attended by the Partnership. 

Assessment of the Partnership is under 
the management of an outside evaluator 



from Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory. Process evaluation includes 
minutes from Partnership meetings, 
observations of meetings, quarterly self- 
assessments, evaluation of trainings, 
retreats, and activities, and interviews 
with Partnership and key community 
members Outcome evaluation activities 
involve the careful monitoring of AOD 
Indicators established from baseline data 
in the community profile. Indicators of 
success include: the commitment of 41 
agencies and organizations to be 
involved in the Partnership; trainings and 
activities which have been well attended 
and proven effective; Partnership 
meetings that have been appropriately 
scheduled to allow for maximum 
attendance; and a newsletter published 
and distributed by the Partnership which 
generates tremendous awareness of the 
Partnership, substance abuse issues in the 
county, activities and trainings open to 
the community, and documents 
successful stories and events occurring as 
a result of the Partnership. 

Key aspects to the success of the 
Partnership include a substantial effort in 
developing skills for coalition building, 
networking, and conflict resolution. This 
has led to the successful involvement of 
the various agencies and organizations in 
Klamath County. 
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Hoopa Valley, California 

Hoopa, Yurok, and Karok Indian Nations 



Bright Futures Project 




Contact: 

Norma Jean Pole, Coordinator 

Bright Futures Project 

PO Box 1364 

Hoopa, California 95546 

(916) 625-4337 

Focus Group: Students enrolled in the 
Klamath-Trinity Unified School District 
and their families, with an emphasis on 
students in transition between 8th and 
10th grades. 

Feature: A collaborative partnership 
providing students and families with a 
comprehensive program of activities, 
support, leadership opportunities, 
wellness promotion, and 
school/community relationship 
development. 

Program Description: 

A sun*ey administered in early 1992 
revealed a tremendous nee(] to develop a 
more collaborative relationship between 
the school system and the community it 
serves. Particularly disturbing to the 
community was the very high drop-out 
rate among eighth to tenth grade 
students, as well as feelings of animosity 
between school and community. It was 
determined that a program of support 
was needed for the students of concern 
and that there was a need to begin the 
development of a comprehensive 
prof^ram addressing the needs of the 



community and school system. Norma 
Pole, Bright Futures Project Coordinator 
began meeting with the high school 
principal and, together, they formed a 
planning team consisting of 
representatives from the school, Indian 
Health Services, Hoopa Heahh 
Association, churches, youth groups, and 
parent organizations. In working 
together the group developed a Wellness 
Planning Council as the collaborative 
entity dedicated to addressing the issues 
raised from the assessment survey. 
Collaborative partnership building is 
vital to the program's concept in order to 
help the community and youth to feel 
empowered to see their own needs and 
work together toward solutions. 

Training provided by the Wellness 
Planning Council and offered to the 
community focused on facilitation skills, 
prevention, awareness, community 
empowerment, developing partnerships, 
networking and collaboration The 
Council also provided training for the 
youth in substance abuse awareness, peer 
helpers, cross-age tutoring, mentorship, 
support groups and empowerment. 

In developing a strategic plan, the 
Wellness Planning Council established 
several goals and objectives focusing on 
three components: the school, 
individual/peers, and family. Results ol' 
the strategic plan have been the 
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establishment of a School Climate 
Committee, which includes several 
students; creation of a transition 
program for 8th grade students in feeder 
schools; student involvement activities 
such as a peer helping program, youth 
advisory groups, a teen court; and plans 
to create a student radio program. Other 
strategies include a complete review of 
school procedures to ensure that a clear 
alcohol/drug policy is in effect and 
establishing a student services center to 
provide assistance to students with 
personal and family issues. Another 
important strategy is to develop 
community prevention planning councils 
in each of the targeted communities in an 
effort to build a more comprehensive 
collaborative approach to helping all 
children, families and their communities 
on issues relative to substance abuse. 

Key aspects to the success experienced 
thus far include extensive effort to gain 
the involvement of key people from 
various agencies, working together in a 
truly collaborative process, and meeting 
the needs of a planning group with 
effective training and skill development 
in order to empower agency personnel to 
work more efficiently in meeting the 
needs of a community. 
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Salem, Oregon 

Various Northwest and Alaska Native Tribes 



Chemawa Alcohollism Education 
Center 




Contact: 

John Spence, Ph D 
Program Director 

Chemawa Alcohohsm Education Center 
3760 Chemawa Road N.E. 
Salem, Oregon 97305 
(503) 399-5942 

Focus Group: Off-reservation boarding 
school students, grades nine through 
twelve. 

Feature: A campus-wide student 
assistance program serving high school 
students with assessment, intervention, 
prevention, drug education, treatment 
and outdoor recreation therapy. 

Program Description: 

Operating on the campus of Chemawa 
Indian Boarding School, the Chemawa 
Alcoholism Education Center (CAEC) 
was established in 1971 to assist students 
on campus with alcohol and other drug- 
related problems. Chemawa Indian 
Boarding School, founded in 1880, is 
one of five remaining off-reservation 
boarding schools which serve federally 
recognized tribes. Students in grades 9- 
12, mostly from the Northwest states and 
Alaska, attend Chemawa. Formal and 
informal surveys were administered to 
Chemawa Indian Scliool board and 
school statT during the 1985-86 school 
year The results indicated a high 



percentage of alcohol and other drug 
(AOD) incidents among the student 
population and indicated a high level of 
need for an AOD prevention/intervention 
program. 

A planning team consisting of school 
board members and school staff began 
the process of assessing and prioritizing 
needs and strategies. While the first 
several years of CAEC focused on 
detoxification and crisis intervention, the 
planning team sought out strategies to 
shift the program focus. The result has 
been the developm^ it of a program that 
provides high quality, culturally sensitive 
outpatient services: assessment, 
intervention, prevention, dmg education, 
treatment, and outdoor recreation 
therapy. Through a collaborative effort 
CAEC has formed critical community 
alliances with several agencies and 
organizations. The Oregon State Office 
of Alcohol and Other Drug Abuse 
Prevention, Salem-Keizer Together, 
Primary Residential Treatment Programs, 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs Social 
Services form the collaborative network 
which supports and provides services to 
the CAEC program. Funded through a 
contract with the Indian Health Services 
(IHS), Chemawa Alcohol Education 
Center has a staff of nine, including an 
intervention specialist, three counselors 
and two recreation therapists. 
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Chemawa Alcohol Education Center 
program offers several service 
components and activities Individual 
and group counseling includes the initial 
assessment required for all alcohol and 
other drug incidents, an eight-week 
misuse level group, a 16-week abuse 
level group, an aftercare setting for 
Alcoholics Anonymous or Narcotics 
Anonymous, and a 30-45 day inpatient 
treatment referral to Primary Residential 
Treatment Recreation therapy 
addresses the healing process through 
safe, playful interaction designed to 
generate experiences of support, trust 
and joy. Activities include challenge 
course, white water rafting, and snow 
skiing. Cultural activities include Prayer 
Circles, Talking Circles, Sweat Lodge 
ceremonies, and an annual Pow-wow 
held in the fall and spring. Prevention 
activities include many alcohol and other 
drug-fi-ee alternative events provided for 
students, such as Sobriety Dances, youth 
workshops, Oregon Teen Institute, and 
Natural Helpers. Positive reinforcement 
is also provided through Sobriety 
Recognition Banquets, certificates, 
medallions, key chains, movie passes, 
T-shirts, jackets, sobriety birthday cakes, 
and the earning of "Big Bucks" which 
can be used at the campus snack bar 

Some training activities have been 
provided through the collaborative 
relationship with Salem-Keizer Together 
and the Oregon State Office of Alcohol 
and Other Drug Abuse Programs. In 
addition the CAEC staff attended the 
1Q86-87 National Children of Alcoholics 
Conference held in Los Angeles, 
California. Other trainings include 
Oregon Teen Leadership Institute, 
Oregon Prevention Resource Center, and 



Northwest Indian Council on Chemical 
Dependency. 

Evaluating the program's success 
involves the assessment of monthly lists 
of substance abuse violations and a 
Quality Assurance Survey of student 
satisfaction with the program 
administered on a quarterly basis. A 
powerful indicator of success comes 
directly from the monthly substance 
abuse violations list which shows the 
number of violations has been reduced by 
over two-thirds since the 1985-86 school 
year. Actual numbers reflecting this 
reduction are 1,486 AOD incidents in 
1985-86 to 403 incidents in 1992-93. 

Keys to success begin with the 
recognition of the problem by the 
Chemawa School Board, a commitment 
to work towards a Drug-Free school and 
the adoption of school policies 
supportive of this commitment. The 
support offered by the school board has 
been the key in overcoming the obstacles 
of staff and tribal community enabling, as 
well as a lack of understanding of 
substance abuse by both Indian Health 
Service headquarters and National Tribal 
Leadership. A well-trained staff 
committed to supporting a well-defined 
mission for the improvement of the 
health of youth is the foundation for the 
program's success and impact upon 
individual lives. 
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Belcourt, North Dakota 

Turtle Mountain Chippewa Indian Nation 



Turtle Mountain Drug Free Schools 
and Communities Program 




Contact: 

Stanley LaFontaine. Program Director 
Turtle Mountain Schools 
P.O. Box 440 

Belcourt. North Dakota 58316 
(701)477-6471. ext. 247 

Focus Group. Elementary', middle and 
high school students. 

Feature: A comprehensive alcohol and 
other drug program serving 1,500 
students by incorporating prevention, 
intervention, assessment and referral, 
training, and community involvement. 

Program Description: 
A 1989 assessment revealed the need for 
a stronger, more comprehensive student 
assistance program to reach all students 
involved in educational programs on the 
Turtle Mountain Chippewa Reservation. 
In response to the assessment, the Turtle 
Mountain Community Prevention 
Net^vork plannin}^ team was formed to 
bring together a ^w on^ community 
alliance of ag(*ncies and community 
leaders. Twenty three agencies and 
individuals are involved in the 
collaborative Netyvork, which serves as a 
fomm to discuss mutual concerns, 
formulate strategies, and develop action 
plans A significant step in the planning 
process has been the adoption of the 
Network's program mission, goals and 



objectives, and strategies for 
implementation into the Turtle Mountain 
Tribal Strategic Action Plan, The 
activities of the Tribal Strategic Action 
Plan are comprehensive in nature and 
demonstrate a commitment by the tribe 
to promote wellness throughout the 
entire tribal community. 

Program activities entail the following 
four components: 1) Prevention 
Education — K-12 AOD Curriculum; 
2) Early Intervention — assessment and 
referral for services; 3) Training — a 
five-year training plan for the school 
system's addiction counselors; and 
4) Community Support and 
Involvement — active interaction between 
the Prevention Network and community 
prevention activities. Although the focus 
of the program is on the school system, it 
promotes a variety of activities and 
events that reach out to the entire 
ReseiA'ation community. 

Training for the staff and community has 
included fetal alcohol syndrome and fetal 
alcohol effects, and their impact upon a 
family and school system. Program staff, 
in particular the addiction counselors, 
undertook a nine-month practicum 
course of study — a six-month inpatient 
and three-month outpatient focus. The 
addictions counselor trainees must have 
the required coursework completed prior 
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to training and must pass written and oral 
examinations. Training and instructional 
services have been provided through a 
collaborative partnership with the 
consortiums of James River and Lake 
Region Human Services Center. 

Evaluation of the program includes data 
collection in the school system to reflect 
AOD incidents by category, grade, 
number of students involved, referrals to 
treatment, students in aftercare, and 
number of sessions with 
parents/community. An ongoing system 
of assessing the trainings and community 
support/involvement entails onsite 
evaluations of participant numbers, 
demographic information, and event 
appraisal. The evaluations serve to assist 
the Network planning team to effectively 
strategize for the next year. 

Keys to success include having a vision 
that a single agency working alone will 
not be as effective as organizations 
workinff collaboratively\ recognizing the 
need to effectively train addiction 
counselors to help them assist students 
more professionally; and enlisting key 
community leaders to overcome 
resistance to efforts of change and 
forming community alliances 
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Gresham, Wisconsin 
Menominee Indian Tribe 



TRAILS: Testing Realities and 
Investigating Lifestyles 



Contact: 

Renee Wilber 

Maehnowesekiyah Treatment Center 
N4587 County G 
Gresham, Wisconsin 54128 
(715) 799-3835 

Focus Group: Children and youth five 
to eighteen years of age. 

Feature: A drug abuse prevention 
program providing youth with 
educational and recreational activities 
richly invested with Menominee culture 
and tradition. 

Program Description: 

Beginning in 1975, the Menominee 
Indian Tribe conducted a comprehensive 
health sun^ey to determine community 
needs. The results, which revealed wide 
use of substances among teenagers, 
prompted the tribe to seek and receive 
funding from the state of Wisconsin to 
start the TRAILS program. Renee 
Wilber, Prevention Coordinator for the 
Menominee Tribe, recruited and obtained 
the involvement of a collaborative 
planning team made up of the Tribal 
Planner, counselors, adolescent health 
coordinator, nurses, and 
Maehnowesekiyah*s system manager and 
agency director. The planning team 
worked diligently to develop the program 
and various strategies. In designing the 



prevention program, the planning team 
recognized the need to build upon and 
strengthen children's pride in their 
Menominee heritage and themselves 
before substance abuse prevention could 
occur. 

Training for the staff and community has 
been facilitated through a collaborative 
relationship with the University of 
Wisconsin-Green Bay. Together with 
the planning team, the University 
assesses the needs of staff and 
community members to effectively design 
training modules with an emphasis on 
prevention. Training topics include: 
Prevention Right From the Start, Gang 
Intervention, Inhalent Abuse, Child 
Abuse and Neglect, and BABES 
(Beginning Alcohol and Addictions Basic 
Education Studies), Effective training 
and diligent work has empowered the 
staff to develop age-appropriate material 
and activities ingrained with heaUhy 
living messages. 

Some of the activities offered through 
the program include eight youth groups 
per week, provided for five to 1 8 year 
olds, facilitated by trained staff, and 
once-a-month Family Nights, which 
encourage family members to gather 
together and share an evening of 
activities and discussion Through well 
established collaborative community 
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alliances, the various agencies are 
involved in sending and receiving 
referrals, volunteering time and services, 
and sharing time and space for the 
purpose of offering a wide range of 
activities and support serx'ices. 

Monitoring program progress includes 
collecting data generated from parent 
surveys, intake forms in each agency 
relative to serx'ices connected to the 
TRAILS network, monthly newsletter 
mailings, and activity attendance rates. 
Indications of progress and success 
include high referrals to the program, 
increased parent involvement with their 
children, and participant feedback via the 
newsletter's topic page, which attests to 
increased awareness levels of the 
program and substance abuse-related 
issues 

Extensive planning and age-appropriate 
materials are the keys to TRAILS' 
success. Additionally, program staff live 
on the resepv^ation and are known 
throughout its system as trustworthy and 
dedicated to the needs of the community. 
One major conflict arose when TRAILS 
group meetings were held at the same 
time as other activities. This problem 
was resolved by scheduling the group 
meetings around the various activities. 

Planning ... Planning ... Planning is the 
bottom line when making 
recommendations to other areas wanting 
to develop any system of community 
prevention and intervention. Without 
planning and involving a myriad of 
agencies, TRAILS would not be 
experiencing the success it has today 
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Gresham, Wisconsin 
Menominee Indian Tribe 



School Intervention Program 




Contact: 

Maria Barger-Rhoads, Counselor 

Coordinator 
Maehnowesekiyah Treatment Center 
N4587 County G 
Gresham, Wisconsin 54128 
(715) 799-3835 

Focus Group: Junior and senior high 
school students. 

Feature: A program that provides 
service and opportunity for adolescents 
who require or desire greater support 
and assistance to achieve success in 
school, particularly in providing support 
groups as needed. 

Program Description: 

A January 1993 assessment of junior and 
senior high students revealed an 
unusually large number of student 
suspensions and expulsions in the 
Menominee Indian School District. In 
response to the assessment results, a 
planning team from the School District 
and Maehnowesekiyah Treatment Center 
worked together with students and 
families to develop an action plan to help 
identify problems and modify behavior, 
thereby assisting the student to work at 
his/her maximum potential. The 
planning team consisted of 
Maehnowesekiyah Treatment Center's 
Director, Counselor Coordinator, 
Residential Counselor, Case Manager, 
and Adolescent Counselor, along with 



Menominee Indian School District's 
Superintendent, high school Principal- 
Guidance Counselor, and In School 
Suspension Program Coordinator. 

Though relatively new to the community 
and school system, the School 
Intervention Program has already served 
to bring various factions of the 
community together for the purpose of 
uniting efforts toward a shared 
goal — helping youth lead more 
productive and healthy lives. The 
underlying philosophy of the program 
seeks to empower the students to work 
to their full potential, thereby 
strengthening the community's growth 
and understanding of its traditional social 
values. The School Intervention 
Program components entail a six-week 
open-ended program, meeting twice per ■ 
week on school grounds, and family 
sessions conducted every other Saturday 
through the Treatment Center. Based on 
informai'on gathered, an action plan with 
specifically defined goals is developed 
and agreed upon between the student and 
counselor. Through the 
Maehnowesekiyah Treatment Center the 
groups confront and discuss issues such 
as peer pressure, communication, 
assertiveness/feelings and defenses, 
positive self-talk, adolescent health, 
alcohol and other drug abuse, and anger 
cue/time outs. 
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Developing a community alliance 
among various agencies and programs 
provides the foundation for success of 
the program as each alliance member 
contributes service support and referrals. 
Joining the Treatment Program and 
School District are Family Services. 
Juvenile Justice/Court System, Law 
Enforcement Department, Social 
Services, and Tribal Human Resources 
Without the collaborative support and 
assistance, the program would be 
difficult to operate. Funding; for the 
School Intervention Program is provided 
through Tribal sources. 

Monitoring progress involves data 
collection from a student's social history 
and individualized action plan, in addition 
to minutes from Team meetings held by 
the high school and Maehnowesekiyah 
Treatment Center. An immediate 
indicator of success was fewer student 
referrals to the principal per month 
following the implementation of the 
program. 

The key to success for the School 
Intervention Program was developing a 
team approach and actively promoting 
community alliance'^ among agencies. 
Also, implementing community service 
programs is proving to be very important 
to the youth. 
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Flandreau, South Dakota 
Twenty-Six Tribal Nations 



Flandreau Indian School 




Contact 

Jack Belkham, Superintendent 
Flandreau Indian School 
1000 N. Crescent 
Flandreau, South Dakota 57028 
(605) 997-2724 

Focus Group: Off-reservation boarding 
school students in grades nine through 
twelve. 

Feature: A proactive, multifaceted 
alcohol/substance abuse counseling 
program provided by a certified 
counseling staff to a student population 
of 600, representing 26 different tribes. 

Program Description: 

Through self-disclosure on a personal 
history questionnaire, 90 percent of the 
students enrolled at Flandreau revealed 
that they came from homes where 
alcohol is a problcnu The dysfunctional 
environment in which these children live 
has hindered their decision-making skills, 
leading to their own development of 
substance abuse patterns. Records from 
the 1992-93 school year indicated that 
approximately 120 students were 
disciplined for use of a substance. The 
needs of Flandreau students were clear, 
as was the need to respond. 

In response to the issues revealed, 
Handreau Indian School developed a 
counseling program utilizing 
collaborative workittfi relationships 



v/ith off-campus agencies and services. 
A planning team of on- and off-campus 
Counselors, Counseling Technicians, and 
dormitory personnel began meeting to 
determine appropriate steps to develop in 
order to meet the needs being expressed 
by the students. Providing the 
framework of the counseling program 
are three objectives: I) Identify and 
place students in the school's AOD 
program; 2) Provide access for all 
students to a comprehensive health 
education program; and 3) Implement 
group support systems for education, 
prevention, and coping skills. 

Through the planning process and 
involvement with oif-campus agencies, 
the planning team established and 
implemented several strategies to carry 
out the mission and objectives of the 
counseling program. On-campus 
adolescent support groups provided on a 
weekh basis include AJateen, AJanon, 
and Teens Need to Talk. Off-campus 
services include weekly AA and Alateen 
meetings, with transportation to and 
from sessions provided by the school 
system. Another component involves 
large group alcohol and other drug-free 
activities provided to all students on a 
monthly basis. Students are asked to 
sign contracts to remain alcohol and 
other drug-free for attendance to the 
large group activities 
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Evaluating the counseling program 
includes data collected from yearly 
informal assessments, new student self- 
disclosure survey, and monthly 
alcohol/drug incident reports. Records 
and information show that the 
alcohol/drug usage is declining on a 
yearly basis, as are behavioral referrals to 
the discipline program. 

Key components to success indicated by 
the staff of Flandreau Indian School 
include carCy concern^ and consistency: 
provide the care and counseling for those 
in need, be concerned about those 
students not involved with substances, 
and be consistent— do what you say you 
are going to do. 

A recommendation for other schools is, 
do not wait for that "perfect program," 
as it's not out there and procrastination 
will only delay services to the children. 
Develop a program through collaborative 
networking of services and "go after it." 
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Black River Falls, Wisconsin 
Winnebago Indian Nation 



Winnebago Youth Service Program 




Contact 

Dale Littlejohn, Y.S.P Supemsor 
Winnebago Department of Health and 

Human Services 
P.O. Box 636 

Black River Falls, Wisconsin 546 1 5 
(608) 784-3083 

Focus Group: Youth, ages twelve to 
eighteen, residing throughout founeen 
counties. 

Feature: A prevention program 
providing activities on a daily basis in the 
areas of education, culture, recreation, 
and social avenues of development. 

Program Description: 

The need for a youth activities program 
was revealed through a community-wide 
survey administered in 1990. 
Responding to this urgent need to 
provide assistance to the youth at risk for 
substance abuse, a planning team, 
consisting of the tribe's Mental Health 
and Health Directors, Health Education 
Director, and the Alcohol and Dmg 
Program Director convened to begin the 
planning process. The initial fioal of the 
planning team was to develop a 
collaborative partnership among the 
various agencies that work closely with 
youth and their families in order to 
provide a comprehensive array of 
sciA'ices and activities The broader the 
partnership network, the more etTective 
the reach would become in assessing the 



needs and appropriating the necessary 
services. 

The Winnebago Youth Services Program 
provides activities that are sequenced on 
a daily basis to provide a different 
prevention focus for the youth each day. 
Youth Service Coordinators are 
responsible for carrying out the scope of 
work relative to the activities. Over the 
course of a five-day period, the youth are 
involved in recreational^ cultural, 
educational, physical fitness^ and 
leadership activities. 

Recreational activities involve youth in 
swimming, basketball, volleyball, Softball, 
and other seasonal games. Cultural 
activities include storytelling, arts and 
crafts, and language development. 
Biking, walking, jogging, rope-skipping, 
and aerobic exercise are part of the 
physical fitness activities employed to 
build up body and health awareness. The 
educational focus utilizes films, videos, 
various curricula, guest speakers and 
group discussions on a variety of topics 
Youth learn about leadership through 
participation in a Youth Council. During 
meetings, they plan and approve Youth 
Council activities or establish special 
projects and programs. Additional 
activities include community service 
projects and fundraising to attend 
UNITY 2000 Conferences each year 
Special events, such as attending the 
I INITY Conference and Mass 
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Communications Camp, are oflered 
twice a year and are held as special 
incentives for the youth 

Training for staff members is 
coordinated through a collaborative 
partnership with the University of 
Wisconsin. Areas of training include 
adolescent alcohol and other drug abuse 
prevention strategies, peer pressure, 
decision-making skills, team building, 
and conflict management. 

Evaluating the progress of the program 
entails data collection on the number of 
activities, type of activities, number of 
participants, percentage breakdown of 
male/female participants, and parent and 
family involvement. This information is 
utilized as a planning tool to assess the 
levels and type of participation in 
activities and which activities produce 
the most involvement from the youth and 
their families. 

The key to success in this type of 
program is directly related to the 
collaborative partnerships established 
within the community. Funding, which 
comes from Indian Health Ser\'ices, is 
also a key aspect of a successful 
program. 
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Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin 

Lac du Flambeau Band of Lake Superior Chippewa Tribe 



Alcohol and Other Drug Prevention- 
Intervention of American Indian Youth 




Contact: 

Glory A Allen, Project Director 
Family Resource Center - L.D F. 
Chippewa Tribe 
450 Old Abe Rd. 

Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin 54538 
(715) 588-3303 

Focus Group: Families with children 
ages four years and older 

Feature: A community-based alcohol 
and other drug prevention and 
intervention program, specifically a bi- 
cultural approach, using the Ojibwe 
language, history, and cultural teachings 
unique to the Lac du Flambeau 
Chippewa Tribe and reser\'ation. 

Program Description: 

A 1983 community survey of families on 
the Lac du Flambeau reservation 
revealed the need for a community-based 
alcohol and other drug abuse prevention 
and intervention program, specifically a 
bi-cultural approach working with the 
entire and/or extended family, using 
Ojibwe language, history, and cultural 
teachings The survey respondents 
overwhelmingly supported the idea of 
such a prevention and inter\'ention 
program The planniftff 
team community agency 
representatives and individual reservation 
members worked collaboratively to 



begin formulating an action plan to 
address the expressed needs of the 
community Their initial step was to 
obtain funding from the Center for 
Substance Abuse Prevention, then to 
establish a program staff and advisory 
board 

The project .v/ajyincludes a Director, 
Assistant Director and Project Secretary, 
responsible for overall administrative 
activities and planning; an Outreach 
Coordinator, who conducts in-home 
visits and provides referral assistance to 
additional services; a Children's 
Coordinator, responsible for conducting 
all children's groups for ages four 
through 12 years and assisting with 
adolescent groups; an Elders' Activities 
Coordinator, who conducts grandparent 
groups and assists in the elders' outreach 
component and Elders' Resource 
Council; an Ojibv^^e Language 
Coordinator/Instructor, responsible for 
directing the Elders' Resource Council 
and teaching the Ojibwe language to 
various groups, and a Media Consultant, 
who works with the Director in public 
relations. A Project Advisory Board was 
formed to provide guidance and advice 
lo review the eight program components. 

Activities are cultural in focus and sei-ve 
to promote family gathering and 
communication liachyear, since 1^^83, 
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twenty-five different families have 
participated in a twenty-four-week family 
curriculum model, in addition to weekly 
cultural gatherings at the Round House. 
In an attempt to revitalize cultural 
identity and awareness in 1 984 the 
ceremonial Round House began to be 
used on a more regular basis for 
traditional ceremonies and gatherings. 
The Round House has become a central 
aspect of the prevention-intervention 
programming strategies bringing families 
together in a positive manner. 

The Family Circles component of the 
program serves to develop and maintain 
collaborative inter-agency linkages with 
programs and services vital to families 
and their children. The netyvorking 
relationships with Tribal Human 
Services, Family Resource Center, 
Chippewa Health Center, Lac du 
Flambeau Public Grade School, Lakeland 
Union High School, and Tribal 
Government are proving very effective in 
developing a project newsletter, monthly 
feasts, co-sponsoring sobriety Pow- 
wows, run/walk events. Round House 
events, and presentations for a variety of 
community groups. 

Training for project staff includes yearly 
continuing education and advanced 
degree work, since all staff members hold 
B S. degrees in social work. Other 
aspects of training include identifying five 
different communities per year to receive 
intensive Ojihwe language instruction 
The use of the traditional Ojibwe 
language allows participants to achieve 
greater and more com.plex levels of self- 
expression, along with a greater sense of 
self-esteem, accomplishment, and group 
tribal belonging Traditional culture 
provides a base and gives direction and 



substance for self-identity and self- 
esteem needed for healthy living to 
counteract alcoholism. Project staff state 
clearly, "In the anatomy of the Ojibwe 
culture the language is the fiber, the 
genetics, and the skin that unifies it and 
lends it its beauty." The Talking Circle 
format is utilized with the Family Circles • 
activity, as well as with project staff 
meetings, which allow and encourage 
members to openly share thoughts, 
feelings, and concerns in an 
uninterrupted manner. 

Evaluation utilizes two primary systems 
of record-keeping maintained for process 
and outcome evaluation purposes. The 
Project Management Plan Charts and 
Weekly Project Component Activity 
Forms are used to monitor and record 
the necessary information. In addition, 
individual and family folders are 
maintained for each project participant to 
help track involvement and progress. A 
major finding of the process evaluation 
revealed that hiring staff who actively 
practice the values and behaviors 
espoused in the program is an important 
factor in the success of the Family Circles 
component. Data results show the 
impact and effectiveness of the program 
upon families completing the program. 
A major accomplishment of the project 
has been the completion of project goals 
and work plans during the three years of 
a five-year grant. 

A recommendation for others interested 
in a similar program is to visit the Family 
Resource Center in Lac du Flambeau. 
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Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
Saginaw Chippewa Tribe 



Ojibwe Substakice Abuse Services 




Contact: 

Charmaine M. Benz, Program Director 

Ojibwe Substance Abuse 

Saginaw Chippewa Tribe 

7070 East Broadway 

Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 48858 

(517) 772-5700 

Focus Group: All members of the 
Saginaw Chippewa Indian Tribe and 
other eligible Native Americans through 
the local Tribal Health Department. 

Feature: A comprehensive program that 
provides screening and assessment, 
community education and prevention, 
outpatient treatment and aftercare, and 
residential youth rehabilitation. 

Program Description: 

A 1979 community survey revealed a 
need for the health programs servicing 
the reservation community to become 
more unified and collaborative \w nature 
in order to provide more effective 
seA'ice. Community members felt that 
the system was disjointed and needed an 
overall effort to move toward a wholistic 
system that both compliments and assists 
the individual programs operating within 
the framework to become more effective 
Several key members of the community 
took a lead role in developing a \wc\\- 
represented p/rai/t/rtji; team to address 
the need to form collaborative 
partnerships among agencies and 
programs Individuals from tribal 



government and other tribal programs, 
family services, tribal court and law 
enforcement systems, religious 
organizations, health and social services, 
the tribal education department, and the 
school system (public and alternative) 
committed their time, energj^ and 
resources to the planning efforts to 
develop a comprehensive and wholistic 
community system of health-related 
services. With substance abuse identified 
as the single most devastating factor to 
Indian communities, the planning team 
was able to focus its effort on wellness 
promotion and the need to get through 
barriers to collaboration, such as turfism 
and denial. The lifeblood of the 
prevention effort has been the work of a 
number of healthy, sober "movers and 
shakers," who have provided clarity and 
focus for the planning team. 

The overall Substance Abuse Program is 
administered by a Substance 
Abuse/Mental Health Administrator 
responsible for managing all health 
programs for the Tribe. Services are 
provided in four areas, each having 
additional personnel to assist in operation 
of specific programs. The four service 
areas are: 1) screening and assessments; 

2) community education and prevention; 

3) outpatient treatment and aftercare; 
and 4) residential youth rehabilitation. 
Proper balance and serx'ice delivery 
within and among these four program 
components are critical to effectively 
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provide families, individuals, and the 
community with comprehensive health 
care. A correlational aspect to the 
program involves the Medicine Wheel 
perspective on health The Medicine 
Wheel engages four areas that must be 
maintained and effectively interrelated for 
an individual to be healthy and balanced 
Intellectual, Emotional, Physical, 
Spiritual When addressing substance 
abuse and service delivery, programs 
must incorporate a balance of these four 
vital components. Enwtional \wc\\-he\nQ 
is addressed through counseling, learning 
to deal in a positive way with feelings; 
the Intellectual well-being through 
educational programs designed to 
increase the knowledge base; the 
Physical well-being through recreational 
alternatives which celebrate the body's 
strengths and skills; and the Spiritual 
well-being through a recognition of a 
higher power and a relationship with 
other living things. 

With the Medicine Wheel in mind, 
progi am stratefjies and activities 
followed a systemic planning approach in 
establishing .sxv objectives as the 
foundation /) Provide school-based 
prevention progrants^ such as inhalant 
abuse education: 2) Provide substance 
abuse education to parents and 
community through quarterly substance 
abuse workshops open to all; 3) Conduct 
passive profirammin}^ (media 
campaigns), such as writing and 
contributing articles for publication in 
local and regional media, 4) Provide 
substance abuse alternative activities 
through the Youth Center, such as 
hosting cultural workshops open to 
youth and families, facilitating a Women's 
Warnot Society for females age 12 and 
up, assist in forming a young men s 



group, and implementing a weekly movie 
night at the Youth Center; 5) Participate 
in planning of special events^ such as 
the Freedom Walk, Family Unity 
Conference and Olympics, and Little Elk 
Retreat/Pow wow; 6) Address staff 
development and networking, including 
staff meetings, in-service and annual 
retreats. 

Evaluation of the Ojibwe Prevention 
Plan is reviewed at each regular staff 
meeting. Staff are required to include 
their involvement with various activities 
on monthly narrative reports, which have 
proven very useful for assessing overall 
program direction. Units of service 
provided for prevention and intervention 
are documented within each service area 
and shared with the program planning 
team in assessing collaborative efforts 
and effectiveness of sen^ice delivery. 

A key aspect of success for the program 
is the closeness of the community, a 
kinship and tie to each other that is very 
strong and significant, allowing people 
and programs to draw strength from each 
other. The constant thought that "the 
pain of one is the pain of all" senses to 
keep a clear focus on efforts. The 
collaborative partnerships exist and are 
Xht foundation of the success of this 
program 
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Nancy Cunningham, Director 



Spenceriun Office Plaza 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 40292 
(502) 58X-0052 
FAX: (502) 5X8-17X2 



Alabama, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Puerto Rico, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Virgin Islands, West Virginia 



Southeast Regional Center for Drug-Free Schools and Communities 



Hollister, North Carolina 
Haliwa-Saponi Indian Tribe 



Haliwa-Saponi After-school Youth 
Program 




Contact: 

JefY Anstead, Program Coordinator 
Haliwa-Saponi After-School 

Youth Program 
P O. Box 0, Tribal Center 
Hollister. North Carolina 27844 
(919) 586-4017 

Focus Group: Middle and high school 
students. 

Feature' After-school alternative 
activities program, including educational, 
cultural, and recreational activities, 
offered to Indian youth and led by 
positive adult Indian role models. 

Program Description: 

The Haliwa-Saponi After-School Youth 
Program is part of a county and state 
prevention plan, desiifned Xo meet the 
needs of rural youth by offering 
alternative positive activities. A tribal 
community sun^ey was administered in 
1985 revealing a strong desire and need 
for an after-school program targeting 
high-risk youth, but offered to all youth. 
Members of the tribal center staff and 
tribal council discussed the findings and 
worked coUahoratiyely to develop a 
plan of seeking funds for and 
implementing an after-school program 
Fundinff was obtained through High- 
Risk Youth Prouram I'linds from the 



Daig-Free Schools and Communities Act 
of 1986. 

The planning team established three 
components to the after-school program: 
educational, cultural, and recreational. 

Activities and structure of each 
component works from a 
developmentally appropriate and 
practical standpoint, seeking to generate 
as much involvement as possible. For 
the educational component, structured 
workshops are held once a week, 
addressing such topics as substance 
abuse prevention, teen pregnancy 
prevention, suicide prevention, peer 
pressure, decision making, self-esteem, 
and HIV prevention. Academic 
assistance is also provided on an as- 
needed basis Cultural component 
activities instaict students on the 
preparation and making of traditional and 
contemporary Native American arts and 
crafts, such as different styles of 
beadwork design, and regalia 
construction. Workshops and 
discussions are held to actively engage 
students in dialogue about the Haliwa- 
Saponi Indian Culture, history, 
drumming, singing, d:incing, and Pow- 
wow etiquette The recreational 
component activities include lacrosse, 
volleyball, basketball and softball. 
Workshops address how alcoh(.)l and 
other dnigs affect athletic performance. 
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ailes and regulations of the activity, 
sportsmanship and good conduct. 

Recognizing the need for collaboration, 
the planning team and project staff have 
worked hard to establish community 
alliances with several agencies, 
programs, and individuals. The alcohol 
and other drug treatment program 
provides training and workshops; tribal 
government provides the facilities and 
mentors; cultural workshops come from 
other tribal programs; Family, health 
and social services provide referral 
workshops, and resources, media 
provides news coverage; Title V 
provides cultural and educational 
workshops; religious organizations 
provide speakers and workshops; and the 
school system works to provide referrals, 
follow-up, and assistance to the program. 

Training for the project staff has been in 
the areas of substance abuse prevention, 
youth program coordination, peer 
pressure, suicide and HIV prevention. 
Staff attend several statewide prevention 
and wellness-oriented conferences. 

Evaluation includes data collection from 
attendance records, youth evaluation 
sheets, staff monthly/quarterly/annual 
reports, site visits by area mental health 
staff, and school records reflecting 
academic and behavior issues. 
Indications of success reflected from 
records show students in the program 
have a more positive self-identity and 
awareness about their tribe. As students 
must maintain a certain grade point 
average, improvement in this area is 
documented The percentage of students 
staying in school and graduating has 
increased on a yearly basis Initial 
information also indicates a decrease in 



alcohol-related accidents in the 
community. 

One of the keys to success is the 
community collaboration and sharing of 
the entire program. Project staff are 
familiar with the community, which lends 
to the overall strength of the program. 
Also, an appropriate activities schedule, 
providing transportation for the kids, 
providing alternative activities, and 
promoting positive peer pressure are 
aspects of developing success. 

Recommendations offered to other 
communities include establishing a 
realistic budget; recognizing that not all 
youth will or can be served; being 
enthusiastic and respectful; establishing 
clear rules for participants and follow 
through with consequences and rewards; 
having a selection process for 
participants; and actively seeking funding 
or fundraising avenues through a 
collaborative effort. 
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Suninierv'ille, South Carolina 
Various Tribes 




EDISTO Connection 



Contact: 

Mertice Sherwood 
Edisto Indian Organization 
Summerville, South Carolina 29483 
(803) 82N0034 

Focus Group: Fourteen- to eighteen- 
year-old students. 

Feature: A centrally managed, 
comprehensive alcohol and other drug 
prevention program providing a wide 
range of activities and experiences 
focused on building healthy individuals, 
families and community through 
tradition, culture, service and leadership 
development. 

Program Description: 

Coming out of a needXo develop an 
organizinff structure and overall plan to 
the varied and sporadic youth programs 
and events, the EDISTO Connection 
pulled together several individuals from 
multiple agencies as a plannitt}; teanu 
Janice Oglietti, Director of Prevention 
Services at Dorchester Alcohol and 
Other Drug Commission wrote the grant 
and began the effort of forming EDISTO 
Connection. Joining Ms. Oglietti were 
community outreach worker., an adult 
education teacher. Tribal Council 
members, and several women from the 
community The planning team 
assessed past and current events 
targeting voiith and began to formulate a 
strategy to bring them all under one 



direction or philosophy to provide a 
framework for operating more 
effectively. Prior to EDISTO there was 
no formalized program, only sporadic 
activities with no apparent mission or 
direction. The planning team sought to 
build community alliances and was 
successful in obtaining the support, 
involvement and resource donations from 
many organizations, including tribal 
government and other programs, 
family/health/social services, religious 
organizations, the media, the school 
system, and various volunteer groups. 

Activities include youth retreats, annual 
Red Ribbon Week, monthly meetings for 
a youth Prevention Club, regular 
community sen/ice activities such as 
clean-up for the Adopt-a-highway 
commitment, a summer 
recreation/culture camp, and various 
discussion/support groups facilitated by 
trained staff from within the collaborative 
community alliance. The EDISTO 
Connection weekend retreat provides the 
youth with intensive learning 
experiences through short courses, large 
and small group discussion, guest 
speakers and becoming part of a CLAN, 
which consists of four youth and one 
adult advisor. The CLAN sen/es as a 
home group or base group from which 
are planned the various activities to 
participate in and follow up Emphasis is 
upon teamwork and problem solvmg, 
stiniulatmg open discussion about 
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substance abuse issues and other topics 
of concern to youth. 

Training for the staff is described as 
being "on the job" training, with 
community resource personnel serving as 
mentors. Outreach workers have 
attended a number of substance abuse 
prevention workshops, courses and 
meetings during the course of a year 

Indications of progress come directly 
from the increasing numbers of people 
involved and the continued full 
participation by the youth in programs 
like the summer recreation/culture week. 

Keys to successful programming with 
the EDISTO Connection include the 
need to approach AOD prevention by 
attending to the basic, everyday issues 
that the people deal with. Nurturing and 
maintaining a patient and persistent staff 
willing to take risks, and gaining the 
support of the elders and tribal council, 
have been crucial links to the success of 
the program. Although EDISTO 
Connection started with the youth, adults 
in the community have become a very 
strong force of involvement and 
participation in the prevention 
movement 

Recommendations include not letting 
the lack of funding keep you from 
developing a program — EDISTO 
Connection was initially funded with 
small, short. -term grants and continues 
today with no funding support for staff. 
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Cherokee, North Carolina 

Eastern Band of the Cherokee Indian Nation 



Cherokee Challenge 



Contact 

Tom Hill, Coordinator 

Cherokee Challenge/Cherokee Center for 

Family Services 

P.O Box 507 

Cherokee, North Carolina 28719 
(704) 497-7291 

Focus Group: Cherokee students, age 
nine through thirteen. 

Feature: Fourteen-year-old reservation- 
wide adventure-based substance abuse 
prevention program 

Program Description: 

Serving over 2,000 youth of the 55,000 
acre Qualla Boundary, home of the 
Eastern Band of the Cherokee Indian 
Nation, the Cherokee Challenge has been 
successful in huildinfi links among all 
Native American youth in the spirit of a 
common goal -prevention of alcohol 
and other drug use. Ahead of its time, 
the Cherokee Center for Family Services 
assisted in the administration of a self- 
confidence and self-esteem sun^ey 
among elementary students in 1979. The 
results revealed Cherokee students 
scored significantly lower in those areas 
on psychologist-administered tests than 
students from other geographic and 
racial backgrounds. A planning team 
consisting of the school psychologist, 
parent organization members, and stalT 
from the Cherokee CYmter for Family 




Seivices immediately began laying 
groundwork for an adult volunteer to run 
an adventure-based program which has 
remained totally focused on Cherokee 
youngsters' esteem needs and risk 
factors. The planning team eventually 
grew to include parents, teachers, youth 
services program representatives, and 
other social service professionals. 

The Cherokee Challenge program asserts 
that through the development of 
adventure-based skills, youth will learn 
practical skills for healthy decision 
making. Approximately 120-160 
Cherokee youth are involved in a 12 
week adventure-based skill development 
progrant Goals of the program are: 
1) reduce the incidence of drug 
experimentation; 2) reduce the drug 
abuse risk factors of participating youth; 
3) increase protective factors of 
participating youth; 4) evaluate the 
effectiveness of the program on self- 
concept, alienation, and substance abuse. 
During the 12 weeks, youth are engaged 
in at least one two-to-three hour meeting 
per week and a 12-30 hour outing, 
wherein problem solving, decision 
making, risk taking, and issues of 
substance abuse are confronted and 
worked on. Activities include work on a 
Ropes Challenge Course, whitewatcr 
canoeing and rafting, backcountPy^ 
exploration and orientation, and other 
team/individual challenging activities that 
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incorporate group 
cooperation/management skills and 
individual risk taking. 

All staff have received high caliber 
adventure-based counseling training 
which has been adapted to the Cherokee 
cuhural point of view. Volunteers 
receive a wide range of training from the 
staff, including the concrete skills taught 
to the students. The Cherokee Challenge 
is staffed with four people dind funded 
through federal and state funds. 



they are'. Community apathy has proven 
to be the biggest obstacle. Friendly 
outreach and perseverance is the key to 
overcoming the obstacles and educating 
others. 



Evaluation of the program includes tM^o 
parts: program monitoring and process 
evaluation conducted by project staff 
and outcome evaluation performed by 
outside consultants. Process evaluation 
has three components 1) on-going 
monitoring system, 2} implementation 
analysis and 3) participant observation 
and qualitative interviewing. Outcome 
evaluation also involves three phases: 
1) 3. five year plan involving instrument 
selection and norming, 2) pre and post- 
testing with selected instruments and 
3) a matched group experimental design 
using selected instruments and data 
collection. 



Indications of program success are 
found in the pre- and posttest data which 
support participant awareness and in 
increased understanding of the risk and 
protective factors. Interviews with key 
informants indicate that attitudes and 
behaviors among the participating youth 
demonstrate an increase in self- 
awareness and cooperation 

The major keys to success have been 
taking the program to the neighborhoods 
where the youngsters live and otTermg a 
program that takes the youngsters 'as 
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Buffalo, New York 

Various Tribes In Urban Setting 



Native American Program-Title V 
Wellness Curriculum 




Contact 

Frances Hill, Program Director 
Native American Program — 

Title V/Native American Magnet 

School 
97 West Delevan 
Buffalo, New York 14223 
(716) 888-7044 

Focus Group: Students, kindergarten 
through eighth grade 

Feature: An urban Native American 
youth curriculum infusing Native 
American culture, language, and wellness 
philosophies into a comprehensive health 
education program. 

Program Description: 
A comprehensive sun'ey was 
administered in 1989 to students, 
parents, community members, teachers 
and service agencies, revealing a high 
level of concern over youth and parents' 
use of various substances, and the impact 
of parental use on children. Assessment 
also showed the frequency of use was 
increasing. The need for a 
comprehensive, school-based substance 
abuse prevention curriculum addressing 
the uniqueness of Native Americans was 
strongly apparent. Mark Basehart, 
Curriculum Specialist, and Frances Hill. 
Native American Program Director, met 
with Indian Center staff and local service 



agency representatives to address needs 
and begin planning strategies. In 
addition to curriculum development, the 
planning team has established several 
community alliances which have 
assisted in expanding the comprehensive 
nature of providing service to youth and 
their families. 

Operating within an urban public 
elemental^' school of 625 students, the 
Wellness program services the Native 
American students who account for over 
one-third of the student population. The 
Wellness program is delivered to the 
Native American students on a "pull- 
out" basis for 10 out of 20 periods per 
month by grade level. Although 
fijnctioning on a pul!-out basis, the total 
school is moving toward integrating 
wellness into the classrooms. Students 
receive two to three 30-minute sessions 
per week. Instruction consists of 
substance abuse and wellness information 
integrated within a comprehensive health 
model. Other activities include "youth- 
to-youth" teaching groups and Talking 
Circles groups to process feelings and 
thoughts relative to substance abuse 
issues. The Talking Circle provides a 
strong setting for students needing 
support and an outlet for their feelings. 
Classroom strategies embody wellness as 
a concept Cooperative learning is used 
extensively, and social skills are 
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constantly reinforced using humor and 
conviction. 

Wellness program staff received traininfj 
III counseling strategies and techniques, 
comprehensive health curriculum 
components, and cultural information. 
Talking Circle leaders are trained to 
implement CO A groups and counseling 
sessions, while students are trained in the 
"youth-to-\outh" teaching format . 

Evo.Uujtion is performed through the 
administration of an anonymous survey 
to students in grades four through eight, 
twice a year. The sun^ey addresses 
frequency, intensity, and duration of 
entry-level drug use among students A 
control group is established to assess the 
impact among Native American students 
vs. those students not receiving the 
Wellness curriculum. The results of the 
survey demonstrate that students 
involved in the Wellness program exhibit 
less frequent drug use, healthier 
behaviors, and projected less use than the 
control group. 

The biggest obstacle to the program 
continues lo be denial and a fear of 
confronting the issues head on. 
Perseverance, humor, and accentuating 
the positive help individuals overcome 
these obstacles — working on the 
obstacles person to person has provided 
the best approach to helping people work 
through the obstacles. Key stratcfjies 
have included public relations and 
awareness campaigns, special events 
open to all, and constant soliciting of 
parental input to help address resistance. 

Recommendations oOered to others 
include the need to start small, with 
manageable initiatives that target specific 



groups, not entire communities, while 
maintaining a positive public relations 
effort. Providing students with methods 
of learning to "say no" works only if they 
are provided with avenues and activities 
to which they can say yes, and strategies 
that put a challenge in their lives. 
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Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Various Tribes Throughout the Co untry 



UNITY: United Indian Tribal Youth 




Contact: 

J R. Cook, Executive Director 
United Indian Tribal Youth 
P.O. Box 25042 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73125 
(405) 424-3010 

Focus Group. American Indian youth, 
ages fifteen to twenty-four 

Feature: A national, non-profit 
organization serving the leadership of 
American Indian and Alaska Native 
youth. 

Program Description: 

In its seventeenth year of service. United 
Indian Tribal Youth (UNITY) is an 
organization designed to develop 
leadership, promote self sufficiency, and 
instill cultural pride among Native youth. 
Incorporated in April 1976 in Oklahoma, 
UNITY was formed out of a npedxo 
address a nationwide desire to develop 
the leadership potential and instill 
attitudes of wellness and healthy living 
among American Indian/Alaska Native 
youth The mission of UNITY is to 
foster the spiritual, mental, physical, and 
social development of Native youth and 
to build a strong, unified and self-reliant 
Native America through the active 
involvement of its youth. 

Over the span of seventeen years, 
UNITY has sponsored 17 national 
leadership conferences, conducted a 



series youth leadership training 
sessions, and assisted in the development 
of tribal, village and community j^t^w/ft 
councils. UNITY has also made it 
possible for youth to formally voice their 
concerns at congressional and senate 
hearings. Other activities include 
conducting a series of trainings and think 
tanks to implement the goals of the 
National Youth Agenda, assisting in the 
continuing development of youth 
councils throughout Indian country, 
organizing a national network of 
American Indian and Alaska Native 
youth councils, providing a voice for 
participating youth through the National 
UNITY Council, and conducting a 
healthy lifestyles campaign. UNITY has 
administered the "Youth Can Make a 
Difference" project, funded by the 
Administration for Native Americans 
(ANA). The project focused on 
implementation of the American 
Indian/ Alaska Native YOUTH 2000 
campaign, of which the major outcome 
was the development of the National 
Agenda for American Indian/ Alaska 
Native Youth. During the current year, 
UNITY is coordinating the "Mobilizing 
the Healing Generation" project, also 
funded by ANA. 

Training is oiTered to UNITY sponsors 
to help develop skills needed to establish 
and nurture tribal youth councils at the 
local level. Sponsors experience an 
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action planning and strategy development 
process. 

Evaluation of UNIT Vs progress is 
based upon the number of youth councils 
that are formed and continue operating 
from year to year. Additionally, each 
tribal youth council is monitored for its 
effort and effectiveness in managing 
events and activities in the areas of 
environmental awareness, heritage and 
culture, and community service projects. 

The key to any success experienced thus 
far by UNITY is directly attributed to the 
youth. Their energy, enthusiasm, ideas, 
talents and involvement is what makes 
UNITY a program of success. 

The biggest obstacle is geographical 
distance between the youth councils and 
UNITY headquarters, wherein 
conducting business over the phone or 
through the mail creates some 
communication problems. A lack of 
personal contact is a drawback of any 
nationally-based organization, but the 
annual UNITY conference and regional 
events help overcome the distance 
obstacle. 
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Monument Valley, Utah 
Navajo Indian Nation 



Monument Valley High School 
PEGASUS Club 




Contact. 

Pat Seltzer, Principal 
Monument Valley High School 
Box 360008 

Monument Valley, Utah 84536 
(801) 727-3204 

Focus Group. High school students, 
grades nine through 12. 

Feature: Providing activities, events, 
and social programs for high school 
students residing in a very remote and 
isolated community. 

Program Description: 
A 1 990 community-mde survey 
administered to students and parents 
revealed a high level of concern over 
young people not having anything 
constructive and/or creative to do during 
their spare time. In addition, there were 
no incentives for the youth to remain 
drug free and verv' few positive adult role 
models in the community. The 
Monument Valley area is a 
geographically isolated, rural community 
with "just a school located in the middle 
of a large empty area." The nearest town 
with services like a theater or mall is 
anywhere between 80 and 175 miles 
away Isolation and boredom continue 
to be the major theme behind problem 
issues for youth 



A planning team led by then school 
counselor, now principal, Pat Seltzer, 
included teachers, students, and parents. 
The planning team assessed local 
resources for facilities, services, 
personnel, and programs for the purpose 
of developing a resource list for fijture 
activities and events. Realizing that 
certain limitations were invincible, the 
planning team focused upon the 
immediate need of providing a minimum 
of one activity per month, achievable 
through a collaborative partnership 
among the agencies and programs in the 
community. Serving as a supplement to 
the other programs in the community 
alliance, PEGASUS Club coordinates its 
efforts with the alcohol and other drug 
treatment program, health services, tribal 
programs, law enforcement. Title V 
Indian Education and Johnson O'Malley 
Programs, and other social service 
organizations. 

The resi4lt of the efforts to develop a 
collaborative community alliance in 

providing activities and events to the 
youth and their families is that one major 
event per month is scheduled. Activities 
include roller skating, skiing. Grand 
Canyon exploration and hiking, video 
|)arties, rafting, ice skating, shopping, 
and coordination of personal contacts by 
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various programs to provide community 
support to the youth 

The staff has had no formal training^ but 
is quick to point out a dedicated core 
group of individuals whose genuine 
commitment to and caring for the youth 
and community goes beyond any possible 
trainings offered at this time. 

Currently there is no formal evaluation 
component in place for the program, but 
the planning team utilizes informal 
letters from staff, parents, and students 
as a means of assessing activities and 
their impact. Additional sources of 
informal evaluation include student 
essays, parent petitions, and community 
commentaries. Thus far, the indications 
of the programs progress have shown 
satisfaction in the efforts to provide 
services and a high level of satisfaction 
with the activities being offered. 

The key to any success experienced thus 
far is directly related to the fact that if 
students are involved, provided with 
opportunities to be active and goal 
directed, they will respond very 
positively. Agreements are signed by 
adults and youth regarding specific 
responsibilities to provide clarity to the 
message of talking and walking'* a 
drug-free, healthy life 
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Flagstaff, Arizona 

Navajo, Hopi and Puyallup Indian Nations 



Native American Prevention Project 
Against AIDS and Substance Abuse 




Contact 

Julie Baldwin, Ph.D. or 

Jon E. Rolf. Ph.D. 
Northern Arizona University, JHU 
Prevention Project 
NAPPASA, NAU P.O Box 5616 
Flagstaff, Arizona 86011 
(602) 523-9340 

Focus Group: Middle and high school 
students. 

Feature: A muhi-component, in-schooK 
and community outreach HIV/ AIDS, 
alcohol and other drug abuse prevention 
program for youth. 

Program Description: 

In its third year of operation, the Native 
American Prevention Project Against 
AIDS and Substance Abuse (NAPPASA) 
has successfully collaborated with 
twenty-five schools throughout northern 
Arizona and western Washington to 
plan, develop, implement, and evaluate 
culturally sensitive HIV/AIDS 
preventive interventions that are linked 
with alcohol and other daig (AOD) 
abuse prevention programs To ensure 
cultural sensitivity, all NAPPASA's 
programs arc developed through 
collaborative planninfj partnerships 
with local educational, health and other 
community-based organizations The 
Project seeks to test the enicacy of 



interventions: 1) to change risky 
behaviors into health-promoting ones at 
the individual level, and 2) to change 
community residents' awareness of local 
health problems and risks into 
participation in local HIV/ AOD 
prevention programs. 

During the first year research, piloting 
activities utilized focus group interviews 
to elicit information on a particular topic 
or cultural domain. A total of 14 focus 
groups were interviewed on four main 
topical areas: alcohol and other drug 
abuse^ HIV/AIDS^ sexual issues, and 
prevention messages. Interviews were 
designed to elicit information particular 
to participant knowledge levels about the 
four main topic areas. Also obtained was 
information about participant beliefs and 
theories relative to peer pressure, 
communication barriers, AOD and other 
HIV risk factors, role models and 
normative beliefs. The data gathered 
from the interviews provided the basis 
for developing prevention curricula. 

The NAPPASA inter\'ention package 
consists of: I) a Core curriculum, 
including an instnictor's manual, student 
manual, and session specific videos, 
2) follow-up booster products, and 
.?) a supporting program of parent and 
community outreach activities and media 
The prevention package contains 
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material designed to: 1) build 
knowledi^e, 2) acquire and practice 
prevention skills with peers, and 
3) foster neM peer group norms for 

preventive communications and 
behaviors in the context of Native 
American values. The prevention 
curriculum is designed to cover 20 class 
sessions, 50 minutes each, on topics and 
activities regarding alcohol and other 
drug abuse, human sexuality. HIV/AIDS, 
sexually transmitted diseases, life skills 
training, assertive communication, and 
self-image. 

Training is delivered to selected 
instructor/teacher teams hired to 
implement the curriculum. The training 
occurs in a two-day workshop format 
facilitated by JHU staff and consultants, 
wherein the entire curriculum is reviewed 
thoroughly, including the history of the 
project and its rationale. Participants are 
shown videos demonstrating "veteran 
instructors" from local schools and 
communities in action with the 
curriculum. 

Evaluation involves a yearly series of 
assessments conducted to determine the 
inter\'ention effects. Students complete a 
questionnaire and a series of program 
appraisals during and at completion of 
the curriculum. Outcome goals for the 
project have been defined as: a) impact 
variables targeting short-term effects, 
and h) behavioral outcomes targeting 
long-term effects. Process evaluations 
are utilized to determine barriers to 
program implementation and to 
document the extent of satisfaction with 
and cultural relevance of the preventive 
piogiams 



Results indicate that participants 
receiving NAPPASA's school-based 
interventions experienced positive 
changes in targeted areas of AIDS and 
alcohol and other drug abuse prevention. 
Reported availability of alcohol and other 
drugs significantly decreased for eighth 
and ninth grade participants. 

Keys to success are highlighted by the 
need to establish community 
partnerships through the development of 
local advisory groups to ensure local 
level involvement and ownership. Other 
keys include training of local schools' 
regular teachers and co-instructors 
recruited from the community and 
making a commitment to help community 
groups write new grants to continue 
prevention programs that are effective. 
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Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Laguna, Aconia Pueblo, Canoncito Band Navajo and 
Multicultural Population 



Center For Indian Youth Development | ^ | 




Contact: 

Sally M. Davis, Ph.D., Director 
University of New Mexico 
School of Medicine 
Department of Pediatrics 
Albuquerque. New Mexico 87131-531 1 
(505) 277-4462 

Focus Group: Children, youth and 
families living in rural New Mexican 
communities. 

Feature: Comprehensive substance 
abuse prevention program providing 
services to a multiculturally diverse 
population, primarily American Indian, in 
partnership with American Indian 
communities. 

Program Description: 

In 1983 the University of New Mexico 
administered a comprehensive sun^ey to 
service providers, agencies, students and 
parents in rural communities throughout 
New Mexico. Data collected from the 
survey revealed three issues needing to 
be addressed . I) alcohol abuse was 
viewed as the number one problem by all 
age groups, 2) there was a willingness 
among community agencies and groups 
to work together to address the issue, 
and 3) there was a consensus that cflbrls 
in prevention should occur in school- 
based settings A phinninf; team 
consisting of grandparents, students. 



Indian Health Service providers, 
community health representatives, and 
university faculty began the process of 
planning strategies to meet the needs 
indicated by the survey. As each 
community developed its own planning 
team. Dr. Shirley Hunt, Center for Indian 
Youth director, and Ken Hunt, associate 
director, remained the constant 
component in the overall planning of the 
project. Such planning at the local 
level allowed the unique strengths of 
each community to be more flilly 
developed, while maintaining the 
necessary scope of collaboration in 
developing inter-agency and inter- 
community alliances in order to provide 
more effective prevention services. The 
result of the efforts to develop 
collaborative alliances between and 
among communities has produced a 
working committee of twenty programs 
and organizations responsible for the 
support of the design, and developing 
and implementing strategies and 
programs. This committee meets bi- 
monthly to share information, coordinate 
activities, and plan future events. 

Program activities for the Center for 
Indian Youth Development include, 
classroom curricula for pre-kindergarten 
through twelfth grade, designed with and 
for local schools and communities, and 
inservice training for teachers and other 
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professionals on topics related to the 
curriculum and issues of substance abuse. 
Training activities for families include 
parenting skills, coping with alcohol and 
other drug abuse in the family, 
communication skills, understanding 
child development, and social influences. 
The scope of the program goes well 
beyond the typical school day to 
encompass the total ecology of the 
child Activities occur during school, 
after school on weekends, and 
throughout the summer months, 
providing youth with alternatives to 
substance abuse designed to enrich and 
strengthen their lives. Other activities 
include campouts and outdoor 
recreation, various social events, and 
counseling, which is offered through 
formal educational sessions and informal 
rap sessions during and after school. The 
activities developed are carried out by 
American Indian prevention coordinators 
under the direct supervision of the 
program's associate director. 

All training; activities are coordinated 
intergenerationally and include tribal 
government leaders and ministers, as well 
as members of the planning committee. 
Topics presented are related to issues of 
adolescent health and development 
relative to substance abuse. 

Monitoring progress includes data 
collection from a variety of sources to 
provide formative measures. These 
sources include logs, journals, curriculum 
pre- and posttests, student evaluations, 
surveys of parents, school staff and 
students regarding services and activities, 
trip evaluations, videotape evaluations, 
focus groups, and Teen Center client 
files Aside from the longevity of the 
Center for Indian Youth Development 



Program there are a number of 
indicators of success including youth, 
parent and school staff evaluations which 
clearly state a high level of satisfaction 
experienced from the program. The 
indicators also include continued demand 
from communities for training offered 
through the program and, possibly the 
best indicator of success, the program 
was selected by the Office of Substance 
Abuse Prevention (OSAP) and the 
National Association of State Alcohol 
and Drug Abuse Directors as one of 
eight nationally recognized exemplary 
programs working to prevent substance 
abuse. This is a very prestigious award 
and speaks volumes as to the impact and 
success of the Center for Indian Youth 
Program. 

Keys to success include endurance and 
persistence in working with changing 
administration and resistant youth and 
community members. Establishing trust 
and communication with school 
administration assists in maintaining the 
program's credibility and the capability of 
delivering consistently high quality 
activities. 
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Wagoner, Oklahoma 
Cherokee Indian Nation 



Area Prevention Resource Center 




Contact: 

John Eckenberger, Director 
Area Prevention Resource Center 
1202 West Cherokee, Suite G 
Wagoner, Oklahoma 74467 
(918)485-4221 

Focus Group: All age groups within the 
service area. 

Feature: One of 18 Prevention 
Resource Centers in Oklahoma, serving 
four counties with substance abuse 
related materials, resources and support. 



Program Description: 

As a member of the Oklahoma statewide 
prevention resource network, the 
Prevention Resource Center in Wagoner 
is involved with a statewide planning 
teant With representatives from 18 
different areas actively participating in 
the planning process for statewide and 
local substance abuse-related initiatives 
and activities, local areas are assured of 
effective representation and service. 
Members of the planning team include 
prevention specialists, education 
personnel, alcohol and other drug 
treatment staff, researchers, and various 
agency representatives. Jan Hardwick, 
director of prevention services with the 
Department of Mental Health in 
Oklahoma City, was primarily 
responsible for developing the program 
and establishing the planning team. 



Meeting on a monthly basis, the 
Prevention Resource Center planning 
team establishes statewide goals and 
objectives. They also report on area 
progress relative to the statewide agenda, 
collaborate on statewide program 
activities such as the Oklahoma State 
Prevention Convention, prevention 
efforts in the penal system, and conduct 
Red Ribbon Week activities. Other 
activities include the development of a 
radio program and newsletter to reach 
dropouts and others not attending 
meetings or activities. 

The Prevention Resource Center 
network has developed an outline of 
required trainings classes, and 
workshops to attend in ordei to gain 
certification as a Prevention Specialist 
Topics included in the outline are AIDS 
training, the Lofquist model of 
prevention philosophy, student assistance 
programs. Growing Up Strong (GUS), 
and school team development. Building 
community and local school components 
into the training is crucial in helping 
communities develop their unique 
strengths. 

Methods used to monitor progress 
include student and community-wide 
attitudinal surveys repeated yearly for 
comparison lo baseline data. The main 
indicator of success is the increased 
demand for services provided through 
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the Prevention Resource Center 
Network Communities are rapidly 
gaining awareness of the availability and 
quality of the services, leading to full 
training schedules. 

Recommendations for other programs 
include the need for more training being 
offered to staff in order to more flilly 
develop an effective program from the 
beginning, rather than feeling one step 
behind. Training is particularly important 
when working in rural settings as there 
are distinct differences needing to be 
recognized and understood before 
involvement takes place. Maintaining an 
effective communication network is 
crucial to sustaining community support 
for a statewide program. 
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Tucson, Arizona 
Various Tribes 



Old Pascua Youth Artists (OPYA) 




Contact: 

Carol S. Kestler, Executive Director 
ARTS GENESIS, INC 
1311 East Duke Drive 
Tucson, Arizona 85719 
(602) 323-0185 

Focus Group: Ages eight to seventeen. 

Feature: Old Pascua Youth Artists 
(OPYA) provides a creative, fun and 
educational alternative for children in a 
safe, drug- and violence-free community 
setting staffed by community artists. 

Program Description: 

Old Pascua Youth Artists (OPYA) grew 
out of a parent/community meeting in 
1988 wherein the assessment of an 
informal sun^ey of parents and students 
indicated sufficient interest for an after- 
school pilot program to teach art and 
business skills, along with coping, social, 
academic, and behavioral skills to 
strengthen protective factors in youth 
and the community. OPYA represents a 
true collaborative partnership as it 
exists because of the relationship 
between the San Ignacio Yaqui Council 
and Arts Genesis, Inc. The two 
organizations form the core of a 
community alliance which has spread 
rapidly and encompasses a rich blend of 
business and service agencies within the 
comnuinitv of Tucson Once the alliance 
between the San Ignacio Yaqui Council 
and Arts Genesis, Inc was established, a 



planning team was formed consisting of 
parents, artists, Yaqui educators, center 
services director and assistant director, 
school administration, and the TEEM 
Follow Through Coordinator The 
planning team recognized the need to 
broaden representation and actively 
sought out the involvement of alcohol 
and other drug treatment programs, 
business and industry, tribal government, 
civic groups, family and social services, 
religious organizations, and the school 
system This rich community alliance^ 
known as the San Ignacio Yaqui Council, 
forms the backbone of the OPYA 
Governing Board which works to plan, 
approve, oversee and evaluate the 
program. 

The program activities are directly 
reflective of the community alliance. The 
Pascua Neighborhood Center, part of 
the Tucson Parks and Recreation system, 
provides meeting space, coordination 
with other programs, janitorial services 
and clerical assistance. La Frontera 
Behavioral Health Center provides a 
Yaqui prevention counselor 16 hours per 
month to work individually with OPYA 
members, participate in workshops, and 
plan, implement, and evaluate field trips 
and community events with OPYA staff. 
Local businesses assist with tools and 
supplies, inventory storage, publications 
assistance, funding and showcasing 
OPYA artwork Arizona State 
Museum, affiliated with the University of 
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Arizona, hosted a 19-month show of 
work titled "Yaqui Visions; Old Pascua 
Youth Artists." The museum purchased 
the entire show. OPYA programming is 
closely associated with PROJECT 
CHOKI, an in-house elementary school 
arts program. The Pima County Anti- 
Racketeering Fund Grant Program has 
been a major OPYA funding source. 
The Social Services Department of the 
Pascua Yaqui Tribe co-funded the 1^93 
summer training series. An annual 
average of 38 volunteers, donating more 
than 800 hours as guest teaching artists 
and photographers, trip and event staff 
and business representatives, provide 
crucial support to the program's depth 
and success. Many of the volunteers are 
from local churches and religious 
organizations. 

Training for OPYA staff, volunteers, 
and parents has been provided by Phyllis 
Kietha Gagnier, Algonquin/Mohawk, a 
consuhant out of Apache Junction, 
Arizona. Training topics have included 
principle-focused leadership and bias 
perception, group process skill 
development, and co-facilitation. OPYA 
members and staff also receive ongoing 
fine arts training and support from 
professional visual artists, photographers 
and writers, most of whom are American 
Indian. 



sales of artwork. Consequently and with 
purpose, the youth are exposed to and 
involved in free enterprise while honoring 
community principles and values A 
portion of the sales money is deposited in 
the OPYA Scholarship endowment fund 
available to middle and high school 
student members. 

Individual success stories, consistent 
participation, and a growing community 
alliance are the markers indicating 
success for the Old Pascua Youth Artists 
program. Several items are included as 
indicators of program progress, 
including the majority of OPYA members 
who have continued the program more 
than two years, with some five-year 
members. Ninety percent of those 
OPYA members who have remained in 
the neighborhood are in school, none are 
pregnant, and none have been arrested. 
In addition all Native staff who have left 
OPYA have gone on to fiill-time college 
enrollment, and public interest in and 
financial support for the program grows 
steadily. Building upon protective 
factors and strengthening resiliency are 
keys to the success of the program 
Establishing a consistent trust 
relationship with the youth provides a 
firm foundation to self-confidence, solid 
decision-making skills, and life choices 
for members. 



Monitoring progress includes a variety 
of methods. Members sign a contract 
with OPYA (co-signed with parents or 
guardian), sign in and out of class and 
workshops, and keep portfolios of their 
work. As the participants are paid for 
their work, payroll is based upon 
fulfillment of their contract 
responsibilities, plus ccioperation. 
commitment, participation and individual 
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An Eaglets View: Sharing Successful American Indian/ Alaska Native Programs 

RECOMMENDATION FORM 

The past several years have witnessed a surge of alcohol and other drug prevention strategies 
designed to build up healthier reservations, neighborhoods, schools and communities. Developed 
for and by American Indian/Alaska Native professionals and organizations, successful preventioL 
programs are effectively engaging people and their communities in seeking to build and provide for 
a belter future. 

The need to share quality programs and information is vital to the furtherance of prevention and 
intervention efforts among American Indian/Alaska Native people. Designed as a collection of 
successful alcohol and other drug prevention programs. An Eagle's View will be a resource of ideas 
and materials, in addition to expanding the networking capabilities to assist others in designing new 
programs or enhance existing strategies. 

Please accept our invitation to help spread the word about successful American Indian/ AJaska 
Native programs throughout the country. All recommended programs will be contacted by Center 
staff for additional information. 

I would like to recommend the following Program/Practice for possible inclusion inAn Eagle's View. 

Name of Prograiii/Practice: 

Contact Person: 



Address: 



City: State: Zip: 

Phone: 1 1 

Brief description of the Program/Practice and why it should be considered exemplary: 



Submitted By: 

Name: Title: 

Address: „. . 



City:_ ^ State: Zip: 

Phone, i I Date: 

Bill Haync. Assucuilc 

Western Rogiomil Ccnlcr for Drug-Free ScIkhiIs and Conuminilies 
N( rill west Regional Educalionai Laboratory 
101 S.W. Main St., Suite 'S(M) 
I-orlland^OR 97204 

?hmc (503) 275-%34. FAX (50.M 275-94S9 



Send to: 
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Pcnuission lo reproduce in whole or in pari is granted with the stipulation thaVlhc VVVstern Regional 
Center for Dnig-Frcc Schools and Communities. Northwest Regional Educational Laborator\- be 
acknowledged as the source on all copies. 

The conicnts ofthis publication were developed under Cooperative Agreement Number SlHSAOOOOl with 
the U S Department of Education However, the contents do not necessariU represent the policy of the 
Depaiimem of I'ducalion. and endorsement ot the contents b\ the federal government should not be 
assumed 
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From the Director 



An !ia}ile's View, Volume II iv|MVsonts iIk' saoiui edition of a collaborative process as the five 
aiieneies uiuier the aiispiees oi the Regional (enters lor Driiu-Free Schools and C'oinnujnities Program 
worked dihueiitly to put tliis seciMui publication together. The 25 pr(\iiranis diKuinented in Volume 11 
represent the coitiiniiineiil made to recouni/e. sliare. and promote alcohi^l and other druu pre\ ention 
proL'rams serving American Indian/Alaska Nati\e people throughout their res[)ective regions. Although a 
couple oi regions did mU participate this ye^u'. we are comnuited io ctMitinuing the jirocess. It is the hope 
oi all ol us involved in this project thai Volume 11 ni An Eagle's View will provide qujility iniormation 
and serve as a resi^urce ol ideas and materials, in addition to expanding the networking capabilities to 
assist otiiers \\\ designing new jirogriuns or enhancing existing strategies. 

The past several \eiu s have witnessed a tremendous surge oi alcohol and other drug preventitui 
strategies liesigned to establish healthier reservations, neighborhoods, schools ;uid communities, laniilies 
and individuals. Developed lor and by American Indian/Alaska Native prciiessiiinals and organizations, 
successiul prevention and wellness-promoting programs are enectively engaging pei^jile and their 
Lomminiities in seeking to build and provide U^r a better luture. 

An Iia^le's View, Volume II is more summaries describing programs, evei iuui activities 
tiesigned t(^ |)re\ cut the use ol alc(^hol and other drugs by American liidiiUi/AIaska Native people 
ihroui.hoiJt our ciujntry. Programs included in Volume il ol An Eagle's View represent a signilicant 
movement m Indian country to promote wellness and support those elTorts to he drug-lree. An Eagle's 
View documents strategies lhal include comprehensive, on-joing prevention programs, as well as annual. 
stand-;ilone events that may be school- or community-based. From "Project F.U.N." in Emmonak. Alaska 
to "STEP Program" in Mollywiu)d. Florida: "Bug-()-Nay-(^e-Shig School" in Cass Lake. Minnesota to 
"TiMvabe Indian Health Project, Inc." in Bishop, C'alilornia. tile v^lrious prognuns included herein 
represent people, taiiiilics. scho{)ls. c{)minunities, |iride in heritage, and a commitment to improving the 
health ol a nation. 

We did not "evaluate" i^rograms lor inclusion in this book. We delined "successful" as sonunhing 
that "worked well * and "made a difference" in your community, your neighborhood, and for your schools 
and your lamilies. 

If vou would like to recommend a program or practice to be considered lor inclusion in Volume 
111. please see the RECOMMENDATION FORM at the back of this publication. 

\ si)ecial note oi thanks to the lolKuving people for their help, supiuut and assistance in 
developing Volume 1! i>f Aw Ed^le*s View Bill Havne. Western Center, wlio not only conceptuali/ed the 
idea but comfMled, edited and encouraged all the programs \o submit their special projects and pnvuiams: 
Donna Wagner ol Midwest Center, for her assistance: Sue Haq^'r ami H;L/el Porter for their help in 
t)rgani/ing and nKiiling materials in a timely manner: and Miirjorie Wolfe for her great assistance in 
lormaiimg and helping to create An Eagle's View as a qualii> publication. A very sfiecial thanks to 
.lenniler Ha\ ne U^x her wonderlul artwork teatured on the ctuer page tor both Volume 1 and Vi)liime 11. 
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^e^^ Stiiyahok, Alaska 

^ npik and other Alaska Natives 



New Stuyahok Wellness Committee 




( oiitact: 

\lr WalK (iusL diaiiinan 

New Stu\alu>k Wellness Committee 

I>() Box 00 

New Stuyahok. Alaska 0^030 
(007) 003-;^ 150 

Focus (ironp: All ages, with age 
grtniping according to acti\it\' design and 
\c\c\ 

Feature: The Wellness Committee 
prox ides support through family and 
indix idual enrichment actixities. crisis 
intencntion. and ctMiimunity 
improxement pn^jects 

Program Description: 
Beginning in lOSO-OO as part ot^\n 
Ahiskan statexxitle suicide prexention 
program, the Nexx Stuyahok Wellness 
Committee xxas formed as an all- 
volunteer group of concerned x illage 
members desiring to prcmiote a healthiei" 
village through total xxellness. caring, and 
suppoi t Situated along the N^ulchatna 
Rixei in the l.oxxei" Kuskokxxim legion of 
stuithxxest Alaska. Nexx Stuyaht^k is 
home \o 2>0 people of mostiv ^'upik 
heritage Seeing the need for 
coniniunity-\>ide prcventioii 
programs. \li WalK" (iust. counselor, 
and M) rimuiphx- Andrcxx. suicide 
piexcfUion ccuMdiiiiitoi . Citlled on the 
\ arums pi ogi anis and agencies x\(M king 
\n the xillagc lo consolidate their eObits 



as a means to help othei s Although 
Nexv Stux ahok is a small, rural 
community, there is a tendency tor statT 
to become isolated from each other and 
duplicate senice etlbrts As a result. Mr 
Gust and Mr. Andrexv saw the need to 
dexelop a collaborative planning team 
representing the village as a means of 
helping people xxho are hurting by 
establishing an improx ed system of 
serv ice delix eiT The emergent planning 
team consisted of representatix es from 
the substance abuse program, mental 
health, suicide prexention. Indian Child 
Welfare, tribal social and child sei^ ices. 
community health, \ illage Public Safety 
officers. Natural Helpers, city and x illage 
administrators, Russian Orthodox 
church, and other x olunteers While no 
formal assessment xvas perfoi med. the 
issues and problems stemming tVom 
alcohol and othei' drug use in the 
community xxere apparent to all xxho 
xxere xvilling to open their eyes 
Dom.estic x iolence. suicidal trends, 
depression, and alcoholism and other 
drug addiction xxei e just a fexv of the 
critical issues the cc^ninunity planning 
team identified as priorities in strategic 
action planning 

Recognizing the tiemendous impact 
alcohol-aiuUother-drug-related issues aie 
luixing upon tlic xtllage and cultuie. it is 
ciucial lo actixclx' inxc^lxc as manx 
clemenls c^t'thc cominimitx as pc^ssiblc in 
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pro\ i(linu needed resources 'I'he x arious 
community groups, programs and 
ser\ices help with iraw/arran^^cnicnls, 
provision atui clclivcry of food suppUes^ 
profcssiofuil /nfcnvfUion counsc/iny 
.services, facilities atid equipnieni. 
awards ami prizes, and an allentive, 
carni}^ ear to listen to the needs of 
people m the village. 

Program components and activities 

include; crisis intervention, a community- 
wide clean-up day, food drives, and the 
program highlight. Family Fun Night. 
Held once a month. Family Fun Night 
provides the community with opportunity 
to dexelop relationships and participate 
in alternative acti\ ities like family games 
of traditional and western tlax or, natix e 
dancing, seal hop, string stor>' telling, 
mini-discus toss, high jump, three-legged 
races, etc. 

I he crisis interv ention component is 
accessed when a fanrly or individual is 
experiencing dilTiculties The Wellness 
Committee conx uies a special meeting to 
discuss a ditTicult situation and select 
certain members to ser\ e on an 
inteiA ention team A community-uide 
clean-up day engages the entire 
community and includes a picnic and 
community feed The food drive 
currently occurs twice a year wherein 
families are sponsored as recipients of 
food and supplies that were collected by 
the communitv 

Training components include an annual 
Wellness Conference that features 
workshops on substance abuse, domestic 
violence, child abuse, family support 
svstems, dejMession and suicide, grief 
cycles and personal healing, talking 
circles, and A A meetings Elders irom 



the \ illage of New Stuyahok prov ide 
additional training for the committee 

Formal monthly meetings are held to 
discuss and evaluate the Wellness 
Committee's programming efforts. 
Verbal discussion provides the main 
method of interacting with community 
members to hear positive and negative 
feedback. Together with occasional 
written evaluations, the feedback is 
utilized to expand on successful events 
and sewices while seeking w-ays to 
strengthen areas considered ineffectix e. 

The success of the Wellness Committee 
is reflected by the tremendous high praise 
offered by not only New Stuyahok 
\ illage members, but other village 
members who travel long distances to 
attend the various activities. As people 
hear the message of community and 
family wellness being promoted, it has 
become a sounding cr>' in other villages 

Key aspects of success are based upon 
eveiA'one working collaboratively 

together to make things happen and 
attain one major goal, "to help our 
people to heal and remain strong " The 
Wellness Committee obtained full 
support from city and traditional 
councils, lending critical strength to the 
movement Finally, the committee has 
pointed out the need for positive role 
models who "walk their talk," which 
implies members need to address their 
own issues related to alcohol and other 
drugs before becoming fully in\ ol\ ed 
with the Wellness Committee Follow- 
through and persistence are critical to 
all the efforts being made in New 
StUN'ahok 
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Portland, Oregon 

Multiple American Indian Nations, Trban and Rural 



Caribou Institute's New 
Directions — USA Model 




Contact: 

I)r l.ois Thadei. DircctcM' 
Caribou Insiiluic 
1 1^)1^) N JanlZLMi 'VUO 
Portland. Oregon ^)":i7 
(5();0 7.^5-1804 

Focus (iroup: Coinmuniiy-uidt\ all 
ages, witli post sccondaiA students a 
focus of one ctMiiponenl 

Feature: A professional organization 
pro\ iding coininunities \\ith educalicui 
and inter\ention seminars based U| >n the 
experience and educational 
accomplishments of statV members from 
\e\s Directions of Alkali Lake. BC. 
(\mada 

Program Description: 

The (\uibou Institute's Neu Directions 
I S A Model embraces two program 
components ic^ deli\er ser\ ices to clients 
throughout the I iiiled States liach is 
designed \o pro\ide substance abuse 
educalicMi tor indi\iduals. grou]>s and 
ccMnmunities The tuo program 
ccMiiponents ha\e been designed and are 
rellectix e of the stalVs personal 
experiences deri\ ed tVcMii iheii uoik in 
Alkali [ ake. B ( \ Canada I he ])rogram 
is deli\ered through a seminar/training 
Tormat that is open to all ages Thc^se 
seeking cc^llege ciedit ma\ access the 
piogiam throLiuh electronic distance 



learning \ ia computer, modem, and fax 
s\stems In \vhate\er tbrm the 
interacti\e learning takes place, it 
im olves a process of empowering 
individuals and communities to 
disco\er the way back from the darkness 
t)f alcohol and other drug abuse through 
education and healing. 

Director Lois "Louie" Thadei, an .Meut 
Alaska Native, founded the program in 
1^)80, based upon a need to share the 
recox eiy process she xsitnessed and 
experienced as a member of the Alkali 
Lake communit\ in British Columbia. 
Canada Ha\ing witnessed Alkali Lake's 
tremendously positixe moxement to 
become a health\' communitx: Ms 
"fhadei actively sought to dexelop the 
prtKX^ss into a methcxl of training and 
healing for othei' Canadian and American 
Indian communities .A planning team 
was established ccMisisting of 
representatixes from the Ameiican 
ScK^iet\- for Training and Dexelopmenl, 
N()\*A I'niversitv, Alkali Lake 
communit\" members, council membeis 
and teachers. Royal Canadian Mounted 
Pc^ice. judicial system, and clergy The 
result was New DirecticMis two-fold 
approach to educational training thai 
addresses the issues ol alcc»holism. 
dcMiiestic \ iolence. tamiK and ccMnmiinilx 
healing The first aspect invokes New 
DirecticMis-l S \ Uaining seminars, which 
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are fi\ e days in length and larget ver\' 
specific coniniunitN' needs The seminars 
include a variety of education and 
therapeutic strategies, most of which 
engage the participants in traditional 
Native activities. The second aspect of 
New Directions Training is the Star 
Nation Distance Learning component, 
targeting post-secondar\' students 
interested in an academic experience and 
accumulating college credit Both 
approaches otTer topics that include 
cultural trauma and historic grief, sexual 
abuse recover\\ urban Indian youth 
leadership, community addictions 
recoveiy. women's wellness, communitv 
sexual abuse inteiA ention. and cultural 
abundance 

Evaluation is based upon presen ice 
assessment of a community's carefullv 



articulated needs, expectations and 
intended outcomes L^pon completion of 
the seminar. eveiA" participant prepares 
and submits a written evaluation which is 
measured against the presep> ice needs 
assessment to determine the success of 
the program Data that hax e been 
accumulated via this evaluation process 
are consistently indicative of the 
Institute's successful efforts to deliver 
impactful and life-changing training to 
the participants. "Louie" Thadei relates 
that the key to their success is 
responding fully to the articulated needs 
of community members, activ ely 
engaging those members in the process 
of developing a vision for healthier living, 
and outlining a clear plan for 
implementing their vision 
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Redmond. V> ashington 

\ arious I ribal Nations in the Nortlnvest 



LANCE 

l.eading American Natives to a ( hallenge for 
Excellence 




Contact: 

Mr l,ink SIukIIc\. Dirccl^n- 
l,.\NC*i; 

\^\Z7 \ \: 24tli ^'IZO 
RcdmtMul. Wa.shinuton wsi)>2 
(•^o'O .'O-^-.'^ Ins 

Focus (iroup: Middle and high schtx^l 
students and ihcir famiHcs 

Feature: An intense se\ en-day 
wilderness eair.p designed for \tHiih and 
lamil\ members io explore a healin. and 
learning expei ienee foeiised on the iuur 
aspeets t^t' well-being physieal. 
enuUional. spiritual, and mental 

Program Description: 

"I "ntil a )UM">on can see the ptissibilitx ol' 
success, t^r liv ing a clean and st^bei' life. 
ol\suiA i\ ing. nn anuHinl c^f 'educalicMi* is 
L'tVing to change the spiial into seli- 
deslrucli\e behavior." slates director 
1 ink Shadlev The need prtwide 
mcreascd t^pportunil\' tor youth and 
familv membei s tt) see and experience 
this (lossibilitv t^tMiealtln living is the 
dri\ing force behind LAN(M' 

I \\( I- l)ei;an in M^XW in response to 

an incident iinoKinu a v cning American 
Itulian Inn wln^sr expiessed shame m his 
beiilage and tribe brought several people 
{o tears and claiilied the tiemendcnis 



sense tif luipelessness telt among our 
American Indian youth A state>vide 
sui'\ ey was utilized to obtain further 
evidence of this attitude and to gain a 
broader perspective on what bulian 
voiith were iii need of A statewide 
planning team of school tribal 
ccMnmunity agen.cy. and state prevent it)n 
representativ es joined Mr Shadlev in 
■ developing the concepts ol'the program 

\t the core of its purpose. LANCli 
strives to plant the seeds of self-healing 
that lead to increased self-esteem and 
scll-wcM'th Participants come to 
understand the varicuis elements and 
nature of their destructive behavior, and 
learn the\ have tlu power to change and 
choose a healthy life Although wc)rking 
on a statewide level. LANCl: endeavois 
diligentK to establish and nurture 
co!Iaborati>e relationships with each 
tribe and also anuMig the v aricnis 
tirgani/ations in each comnumitv I ribal 
government, lamily and health services, 
juvenile justice systems. Title \' and 
Johnson O'Mallev programs, schools, 
social seiAices. and other tribal piograms 
are actively involved in the planning, 
implementing and follow-up activities 
I his coUaborative rehitionship- 
huihiing ensiiies a tieniendous anunint 
c^f support and sharing of resources that 
are st^ essential \o prcn iding the best 
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possible atmosphere tor a pc^sitixe 
experience The funding for the " 
program is nuiltifaceted, demonstratiiiLi 
the tremendous success being generated 
Worn ihe collaboratix e partnership 

LANCE does not operate in a 'boot 
camp' atmosphere, but in\'ol\es a week- 
long camp where people are remo\ ed 
from their normal en\ironmenl and 
placed into groups with similar 
participants Simple rules inxoKe honor 
and respect, not allowing any put-downs, 
and encouraging participants to look at 
the positiv e side of ever>' problem 
LANCE combines old wisdc^m and 
common v alues of Indian people with 
new concepts of breaking through fears 
and self-limiting beliefs Indian youth 
and families are thereby empowered to 
realize they have a unique and special 
heritage. They obtain tools to 
successfully remove the blinders placed 
b\' society so they can see a brighter, less 
limited future and ask. "Why not"'" 

rhe camp operates on Indian time "This 
is not the stereotype of being insensitiv e 
to a schedule, but a commitment to do 
what needs to be done at the moment, 
and complete the process before nuning 
on," states Director Link Shadley 
LAN(^1\ incorporates positive peer 
MFTssure and urou'^ process in a gentle 
wa\ to encourage MH) percent 
participaticMi in camp activities l:ach 
(lav begins with a camp meeting to 
deteimine ho\\ participants would like to 
see the dav unfold The meeting is 
f(^lkvv\ed h\ an exercise routine "1 he 
gioup is then in\(^l\'ed in alternating 
peti(Hls (^f ti(Kliti(Mial \u lan teachings. 



physical acti\ity and group work 
Specific skills and techniques for 

leadership de\ elopmcnt and academic 
achie\ement are also included At day's 
end, participants rexiew how the day 
actually went and how the next da\' can 
be impro\ ed upon. Some of the topics 
addressed during the camp include 
parenting styles, the influence of 
boarding schools, domestic \'iolence, 
family meetings and conflict resolution 
in order tor the camp to operate and be 
maintained, all participants share in the 
daily chores of cooking, cleaning, 
chopping wood, and other camp duties 

Kvahiation of the program is performed 
by the Indian Resource and E\ aluation 
Center Three at Gonzaga Cniversity in 
Spokane, Washington Followup 
meetings are conducted throug!. ./Ut the 
year to encourage support and continued 
involvement. The fbllow-up meetings 
provide the evaluation process with 
additional information. Indicators of 
success include improved academic 
performance, reduced family tensions, 
increases in community involvement, and 
decreased use of alcohol and other drugs 

The keys to the success of I,ANCH ma\- 
be attributed to :he tremendous emphasis 
placed on devek^ping comprehensive 
community and statewide 
coHaboration. as well a holistic 
appioach to the hcc-Jing piXKX'ss One 
final key to success is the need for l(K'al 
community adult ad\isorsto pro\ide 
leliable followup meetings that suppc^'t. 
enc(Hirage and guide the grcnip toward 
stiategy de\elopment for successtiil 
long-term growth and in\ oKxMvent 
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Laimai. Idaho 

Nez Perce Indian Nation 



Nez Perce Futures Program 




( ontact: 

Ms Jovcc \kl-aiiand. Prevention 
Speciaii^l 

PinVl CS.\P \e/ Perce I'utures Proyram 
Nez Perce Tribe 
P O Box M)> 
Li'pwai. Idaho S7o4() 
(208) S4V7^0^ 

Focus (Iroup: Pregnant and pc^slparuim 
women and theii infants 

Feature: Prtn idinu ser\ ice and 
ad\ocacv to pregnant and/or postpartum 
women through a cc^llaborati\ e. 
ccMnprehensi\e. and holistic health 
s\ stem 

Program Description: 

Seeing traditi' nal cultural \ alues 
connected to tamily. birthing, and 
childrearing under the constant threat of 
being destroyed by alcohol and other 
drugs, the Ne/ Perce Tribe has 
develc^ped a prc^gram specifically 
addressinfi the needs ot pregnant 
women and their babies. Through a 
}»rant trom the (\MUer for Substance 
Abuse Prevention ((^SAP). the Ne/ 
Perce I'utures Program identifies high 
risk indi\ iduals and tamilies. provides 
education and serves as a catalyst tbi" 
people to take responsibility tor their 
behavior and health, and improves 
childien's health thrcnigh apprc^priate 
nutiiticMi and disccnnaging nu^hers' 



substance abuse, particularly alcohol A 
phuining team, consisting of 
representatives from tribal, federal and 
state agencies, senior citizens' program, 
tribal court, family and health seiAiccs, 
reseiA'ation school districts, \'ictim 
Assistance Program, and a tribal alcohc^l 
and other drug abuse program, was 
established Based upon a community- 
wide suney utilized to identify 
community norms about alcohol and 
(V.her drug use. the phuining team 
assessed needs and determined program 
directicMi As the Futures Program 
de\ ek^ped, the planning team became a 
steeling ctMiimittee iov the program 

Program components include twc^ 
outreach counseh)rs w ho identify and 
work with high-risk, substance-abusing 
mtnhers and atTected children This 
occurs mainly through referrals from a 
variety of other programs and serv ices 
Assessment, referrals iov counseling 
and/or treatment, and arrangements for 
transportation are performed by the 
tnUieach counselors Treatment 
services arc provided by the tribe's 
alcohol and other drug program an.d 
Indian Health Service, as well as state 
and private treatment programs 
Intervention counseling fov victims of 
alcohol-and-other-drug-relatcd abuse 
and'cM assault is prcnided bv the 
outieach counselors Other duties 
include pioviding clients and their 
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faniilies with educational sessions on 
health. empUnment. education, and 
financial niaiters Prevention aclivities 
dexeloped by the outreach team relleci 
traditional cultural beliefs, specifically 
focused on the sacred circle of life 
riierapeutic topics include frac/ifioncil 
hirl/nn^. the spinfuahfy of hcin^ younsi 
mothers. cluUh'Ciirifi^ skills, extended 
fciwily roles, and ntes of passage. 

Some of the specific activities the 

program employs are nictkmy moL Ccfsms 
for new horns, ^atlteriny; fruits and 
hemes, receivin}^ instmetion m menu 
plannini^ and preparation of traditional 
and contemporary foods, weaving and 
head work. 

Edncational topics include nutrition, 
griefwork. stress, anger management, 
self-esteem, children of alcoholics 
recox eiA' program, goal setting, and life 
planning A crucial aspect of the 
program seizing to reinforce traditional 
\ alues features the inclusion of respite 
care, which often inx'oK es the extended 
family A prevention specialist promotes 
the use of culturally rele\ ant pre\ ention 
curriculum and acti\ities for the school 
svstem. families and community Tribal 
elders were inter\ iewed to pro\ ide 
insights into traditional cultural messages 
regarding family tradition, personal 
health, and child care 



\ early formal evaluations inxestigate 
program children zero- 18 years of age. 
and ha\ e documented an ox'erall 
improvement in health and decreased 
levels of alcohol and other drug use 
Additional evaluation components 
include an independent inteiA'iewer 
working directly with clients to assess 
lex els of impact upon their lives 
Indicators of success include clients 
reporting that the Futures Program has 
had a positixe impact on their li\ es, 
participating agencies experiencing a 
smoother referral process, and 
community members beliex ing the 
program is seizing an important and 
positive value to the community. 

Keys to success are based on the 
coordination and collaboration of 

ser\'ices. This has promoted stronger 
coniniunity awareness of problems and 
solutions, and established a smoother 
transition of seiA'ices to clients This 
collaborative partnership has also 
resulted in a more effecti\'e case 
management system and prevention 
activities with a broader community 
impact base. When reflecting on the 
program's success, team members point 
to the initial coniniunity sur\ey to 
identiiy needs, work to change 
community norms through culturally 
sensitive means, and work to gain clients' 
tiust as the \ ery backbone of the 
program's success 
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Clovis. California 

Multiple Tribes in Three County Area 



"Special Kids" Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome/Alcohol Related Birth 
Defects (FAS/ARBD) Project 




( ontJUt: 

Ms l-iz nruiA-Zeiiike. Outreach 
Director 

"Special Kids" I^roject 

(\Mitral \'alle\' Indian Health. Inc 

20 \ DeWitt 

Clovis. Cahibrnia ')}b\2 

Focus (Jroiip: diildren prenatalK 
exposed to alcohol and other druus atul 
their families. 

Feature: The project pro\ ides 
coniniunity-w ide prex ention education 
on fetal alcohol syndrome and elVects 
(1*AS'R), comprehensixe pre- and pc^st- 
natal health care, and a "special kids" 
clinic working directiv with children and 
families atVected by FAS/T. 

Program Description: 

Attempting t(^ elVectix ely reach 12jKH) 
American Indian people with 
comprehensive health sen ices 
throughout a three-county area in central 
California required dexcloping strong 
colhiborative working rehitionships 
among the many layers of health and 
social ser\ ice agencies in the large 
geographical area Beginning in U^S? 
with a small grant from the March of 



Dimes for a Role Mother program to 
help young mothers-to-be see the need 
for abstaining, the Special Kids Project 
expanded its focus and intensified the 
ertbrts to reach more people. Today the 
project encompasses three counties, eight 
health clinics, a special kids clinic 
featuring a visiting pediatrician/geneticist 
who e\aluates, assesses and diagnoses 
children with F.AS and other 
de\ elopmental delay problems, and a 
program addressing inhalant aw areness 

A planning team composed of ' 
representatix es from the March of 
Dimes, Indian Health Serxice, Maternal 
Child Health and FAS project. Central 
X'alley Indian Health Board, and tribal 
leaders w as formed. Out of this planning 
team came the establishment of \'er\' 
strong community alliances invoK ing a 
multitude of agencies and ser\'ices, 
including law enforcement, the media, 
■fitle \'/Johnson O'Malley, all school 
systems, county, city and tribal 
goxernment, the Kiwanis, Elks and 
RotaiA' Clubs, family and health services, 
alcohol/drug treatment programs, church 
and religious organizations, and area 
business and xolunteer groups 
Additional alliances feature working 
relationships with the state foster parents 
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association, women's prison, and 
organizations from other states and 
countries interested in FAS/I: This 
collaborative team approach has 
provided a sound foundation for sharing 
of resources, broadening the awareness 
level of FAS F: througliout the state and 
legion, and assisting in dexelopniental 
funding issues 

Kvaluation of the Special Kids Project 
in\ol\es monthly case management and 
activity review meetings wherein the 
following data are monitored, number 
of children ages zero to fi\ e. six to 12. 
and 1 0 vears old served by the 
program This is broken down further to 
assess: the number of American Indian 
children in each age group, numbers 
suspected of or at high risk for, FAS/I*:, 
numbers diagnosed with FAS/II and 
other related problems The data suppor* 
the prouranVs successful endeavors 
the numbe. of clients sen ed through all 
age groups has tripled from one year 
ago 



AdditionalK', the project has doubled tlie 
number c^f prenatal visits in all clinics 
leading to healthier cuitcomes For those 
children born with FAS/E there has been 
an increase in understanding their 
problems and subsequent sen ices 
provided for them 

A significant key to the project's 
success was the support from Indian 
Health Serx ice and Central Valley Indian 
Health, and the recognition of the impact 
FAS/E will ha\ e on the future if not 
addressed proactixely This support and 
recognition supplied the basis necessary 
for the dev elopment of a proactiv e and 
prevention-oriented project Other keys 
to success include area businesses 
donating prizes for family drawings and 
the alliance with the March of Dimes In 
addition, obtaining the financial support 
from area businesses and grant sources 
helped ov ercome many obstacles in the 
area, as did having the etTective sen ices 
of a dedicated, creative project secretaiy 
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( lovis, ( alifornia 
Mu ltip le Tribes 



Inhalant Awareness Day 




Contact: 

\ts Li/ Druiy-Zemke. Oulreacli 
Director 

Special Kids Project 

(YMitral \'alle\ Indian Health. Inc 

20 N DeWitt 

(Mo\ is. California ^^'U>12 

(2(W) 2W-20-^4 

FocusXiroup: All ages. particularK- 
fn e-.^(^ \ ears of age 

Feature: Pro\ iding presentations and 
awareness e\ents on issues related to 
inhalant abuse 

Program Description: 
Citing the need to aggressi\ el\- address 
the high lex el of inhalant abuse 
throughout the American Indian 
population, wheiein sex en to K) percent 
are actix ely "hulTing" inhalants, a plan of 
action was de\ eloped as a component of 
the Central X'alley Indian Health, inc 
(( \'1H) As CWW sought to prevent 
issues related to I'etal Alcohol Syndrome 
and lirtects (I- AS II). the problem of 
inhalant abuse became a constant 
dilemma of concern that warranted its 
own focus for program dexelopment 
With local (\>inmunity Health 
Representatix es leading the way. a 
planning team of youth, parents, health 
and social ser\ ice agencies, law 
enforcement, and tribal leaders 
committed to being in\ c>l\ed in the 



process identified inhalant abuse as a 
big problem among the American Indian 
\'outh population 

The planning team de\ eloped a one- 
day format to pro\ ide the appropriate 
foaim for the pi ogi am. The day-long 
event begins w ith a prayer offered b\ an 
elder, to bring into focus the \er\- critical 
nature of substance abuse and the future 
health of s outh and the entire 
communitv. A youth drum group leads a 
jM ocession of 100 people, including a 
local fire depailment fire engine, to an 
area known to be a "hutTer s haxen." 
\\ hen the group arrix es at the site, red 
hazardous waste bags are handed out. 
and together, \outh and adults, work to 
clean up the area's spray paint cans, 
stained socks and rags, and other debi is 
discarded by the inhalant abusers Once 
the area has been cleaned up, the parade 
returns to the clinic w here the sheriff and 
fire departments super\'ise the dumping 
of the waste into containeis for deli\er\ 
to an area landfill As the group x iews 
the discarded waste, an open discussion 
is facilitated to focus on the tremendous 
amount of life being wasted in their 
community through the use of inlialants 

Other activities throughout the day-long 
ex ent include piesentations by the sheritV 
and fire dei>artments. the coroner, a 
doctor and community health 
repiesentatixe. and others i^resentations 
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focus on the physiological and 
psychological damage incurred through 
the use of inhalants, as well as other 
substances of concern CJraphic 
demonstrations are also used to shou 
how powerfully strong and dangerous 
chemicals in the form of inhalants are. 
The group watches the flammable nature 
of inhalants, as well as seeing what 
occurs to worms when exposed lo 
inhalant Substances in \ arious forms. A 
video is shown featuring an episode from 
the television series "20/20" which 
investigated the practice of huftlng on 
American Indian reservations 
Discussion groups prov ide further 



opportunity to explore concerns and 
questions from the participants, as well 
as general health-related issues. The day 
ends with a pizza feed open to all who 
participated. The funding source for the 
Inhalant Awareness Day is a local 
Walmart store 

Ev ent organizers haven't employed 
formal evaluations for the event, but 
point to a general increase in community 
awareness of the serious dangers of 
inhalant abuse and an increasing 
community pride for having been 
involved in a positive movement to clean 
up the area 
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Kmmonak, Alaska 
\ i ipik 



Project F.U^N. 

"Families Tnited Naturally Against Drug and 
Alcohol Abuse" 




( ontact: 

Mr Da\ id I lardenberuh. Diicclor 
Project l-l'N 

Rural Alaska Coniiiuiiiit\ Action 
[^'ograni. Inc 
P d Box 2()()^)()8 
Anchoraue. Alaska ^)^^^2() 
(M()7) 270-:>l 1 

Focus Cvroup: Children attending 
Hmnionak Head Start and their lamilics. 
head start statT. and associated 
coninuinit\ membeis 

Feature: Piovidinu pre\ ention and 
inteiA cntion acti\ities and e\ents ibr the 
students, their families, and the stalVc^fa 
conimunitN head start program 

Projiram Description: 
A comprehensive coninninity-based 
approach to atcoluM and other drug 
(AOD) abuse pre\ention beginning in the 
pieschoot vears was urgently needed b\ 
the ciMiimunity c^flimmonak and the 
Rural Alaska (\^mmunity Action 
i^ri^gram in Anchorage There was an 
additional need tbi an efTectiv e AOI) 
pre\ention and intervention program not 
geared for the people in Anchorage, but 
rather iMie which focused on the 
clianu teristics and attitudes of local 
villages Project M 'N apprcKiches the 
substance abuse problem in the \ illage 



through the utilization ofactivities that 
are community- and family-based, 
placing considerable emphasis on 
traditional 'Vupik culture 

A planning team, consisting of a project 
director and other project stall members, 
various village agencies and programs, 
x'illage tribal ciders, youth, and parents 
worked together to plan and build the 
program Dex elopment of various goals 
and objectives took place ox er time as 
the planning team assessed local needs, 
strengths, and a\ ailable resources The 
fcM niation of community alliances 
included active participation from tribal 
government and other tribal programs, 
ci\ ic groups, famih" and health ser\ ices, 
the elders program, schools, religious 
organizations, and local \ olunteer 
gr oups These alliances pro\ ided 
tremendous support and resouice 
allocation fc^- the project to support 
\ arious e\ ents and acti\ ities Ai^. 
Advisor} C ouncil and the Thunder 
\'outh Committee are acti\ely in\ol\ed 
and supportive of the direction, vision, 
and leadership of the Project FTN 
program 

An important aspect undeiiying all 
coninainity collaboration and alliance 
building is the commitment fiom all 
paiticipating organizations to be 
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siibslancc-fVec and support the 
promotion of healthy. substance-tVec 
local activities and social e\ents 

Profecisional trainers prov ide coinimiiiity 
training sessions, which include F-aniily 
Systems. Leadership Dexelopment, and 
the Yupik Cycle of Life. A family 
development specialist conducts 
parcnMng skills workshops during once- 
a-monih visits to the v illage. Activities 
associated with the intervention 
component include community cultural 
events, traditional )'upik Jancmy, 
potlatchcs. Satire Youth Olympic 
(utmes. and ice hookni}^. These e^ jnts 
provide fun and etTective altern-uive 
activities to the community A faniily 
fun night is held on a monthlv basis and 
otTers families the opportunity to 
participate in famih-oriented activities 
designed to strengthen their 
relationships The Beginning Alcohol 
and Addictions Basic Lducation Studies 
(BABES) curriculum is otTered on a 
weekly basis for the students and stalTof 
the head start program. A bi-monthly 
newsletter produced by the project statT 
members ofTers the community a variety 
of information-based articles and 
practical advice in promoting famiU' and 
community wellness The newsletter has 



become a source of tremendous pride as 
conimunity members contribute photos, 
articles, and personal insights 

Evaluation and assessment of the 

project includes site visitations by 
researchers from the University of 
Kentucky's Multidisciplinai'v Research 
Center on Drug and Alcohol Abuse. The 
main tools utilized by the researchers are 
site interv iews and the Yupik Parent 
Questionnaire. Results indicating 
success include a strong community 
feeling of empowerment and ownership 
of the project, a high level of pride in the 
newsletter and other activities, and 
improved lev els of prevention-oriented 
attitudes 

Keys to success are based on being 
accepted by the village members and 
gaining their trust These were 
accomplished through the use of a non- 
aggressive approach to involvement, a 
high level of respect for the culture, and 
beliefs and values of the village 
Working to empower the local 
community members is an ongoing goal 
of the project, and was clearly evident in 
December of 1*^^)3 when a two-day 
Community Workshop featured more 
than a dozen village members presenting 
their own prevention topics. 
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Ashland* Montana 

Northern Clicvenne and Crow Indian Nations 



BAD: Braves Against Drugs 




Contact: 

Ms N(Mlic Spcclman. \'oulh AtKocaie 
l>i-c\ eniion Specialist 
St Lahrc Indian School 
PO BoxM 

Ashland. Montana 5^)i O.i 

Focus Group: Senior and Junior high 
scho(>l students 

Feature: A youth leadership and alcohol 
and other drug abuse prexention program 
operating on a local and stale-wide le\ el 

Program Description: 
The need for a voulh leadership and 
pre\ention program was identified in 
U)87 by a parent supiH>rt group in 
Ashland The parent support group had 
been meeting for some time and 
identified \ arious recurring concerns 
Fhe need to de\ elop programs focused 
on N'outh and prex enlion emerged as the 
leading issue, with particular emphasis 
on leadership, developing positi\'e role 
models, and establishing healthy peer 
group influence. Initially, the parent 
group seized as a planning and 
advising committee, and sought out 
similar programs from other schools At 
one point in their search they invited a 
vouth group from another school to \ isit 
and share their school's progran\ 
outlining its piocess. ohieclives. and 
organizational structure "Diis \isit and 
subsecjuent presentation icsulied in the 



foriiiation of Bra\ es Against Drugs 
(BAD) at St l.abre Indian School 

The B.AD program imoKes two 
components Teens In Partnership for 

the junior high level student and Teen 
Institute for the high school group. The 
Teens In Partnership component is 
predominately school-based Vvith a 
prex ention focus attained through in- 
school growth groups working on self- 
care Teen Institute, while entailing 
some school-based activities, is more 
statewide in its emphasis, as its goal is 
dex eloping leaders for the future. 
Funding for the program is entirely 
composed of local fundraising and 
charity dri\ es 

Both program components utilize 
student growth groups designed to 
enrich and strengthen indix iduals and 
relationships (irowth groups ser\e a 
three-fold purpose to promote 
1 ) personal growth of 
participants emotionally, 
interpersonally, intellectually and 
spiritually; 2) a growth-facilitating style 
of leadership that promotes total group 
in\olvement, 3) a focus on current and 
future goal-setting, rather than on past 
failures and problems. The program 
works to develop a consistent balance for 
each growth group bv emphasizing self- 
care and responsibility, dex eloping and 
maintaitiing healthy relatiotiships \Mlh 
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Others, and discovering a spiritual aspect 
of well-being. 

While attending to the leadership 
development of youth participants, the 
program promotes coninuinity sei'v ice 
in order to "give back to the community" 
what has been given to them The 
workshops conducted by youth leaders 
have been held throughout the state, and 
cover such topics as tobacco use, 
domestic abuse, and alcohol and other 
drug abuse, which are offered under titles 
such as The Spiritual Youth and ^'ou, 
and The Circle of l.ife. 

Additional training for staff and students 
includes attending summer camps held 
throughout the state on x arious 
resen-ations and communities "The 
whole idea behind the camps is to get 
students working with other students on 
self-care, self-esteem, healthy risk-taking. 



positive decision-making, and quality 
natural highs," states Coordinator Nellie 
Speehnan. Sweats and other ceremonies 
are discussed and are often included in 
the healing and leadership 
development of .he participating youth 

Evaluation has been on an informal 
basis, and indicates a high level of 
success experienced by those who 
participate in the programs Another 
indicator of success is a stronger 
commitment to lead healthy, drug-free 
li\ es felt among the youth and 
community members The main indicator 
of success is the intense level of 
engagement of youth in the whole 
process of becoming a healthier nation. 
Being heard and attended to as a result 
of the leadership components has many 
youth excited about the future, which 
includes college and tribal leadership 
roles. 
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Busby* Montana 

Northern ( hevenne Indian Nation 



Project IVlorning Star 




( ontai i: 

\\] Kobcrl BailL'\. DircclDi" 
l^ioicct \lorniim Star 

Busln. Montana ^'^)()\(^ 
(4Mfo ^^)2-^(>A(^ l-Ai 12 

Kocus (iroiip: Kiiulci Liarlcn tlirouuh 
1 2th-L:ra(lc sliidcnls 

Feature: An alcolicil and (Uhcr druu 
prc\ cniicin program thai includes a 
sclKHil-bascd curriculuni and addititMial 
scr\iccs otVcrcd to students, families 
schcHii statV. and eominunily nieniiieis 

Program Description: 

I^rtiject Morning Star is a Center 1-or 
Substance Abuse Pre\entioii 
Denionstration I^ojeet serving the 
Nc^rtliern (^levenne scluuil s\slem in 
Busby. Montana A June \^)^) \ student 
and coniniunitN sui^ey hisihiifilited the 
need tor an etVeetive alcohol and other 
drug prevention piogiani a cultural 
foundation to be inipleniented 
thioughout the K-12 srluu^l svsteni The 
sui\e\ also revealed that respondents 
lell that the best method lot de\ eto|)inu 
lesilieiicv skills in the children and 
lamilies ofThe ecMnmunity \sas through 
the enhancement oT cultural aspects 
dnectiv related to health and vsetlness A 
planniiiK team \sas ioimed tc^ assess the 
sur\ev results, piioiiti/e needs, deteimuie 



lesouiee a\ 



iilitw iuui establish an 



action plan The planning team 

consisted of project stalT members, 
representatives from the school and 
school board, parents, elders and 
traditional society As the development 
of the project occurred, community 
alliances were naturally established with 
alcohol and other drug { AOD) treatment 
prograins, tribal gov ernment, family and 
health services. Northern Cheyenne 
Traditional Dance (iroup, and taw 
enforcement. This network of 
community services provided a wealth of 
resource allocation and support for 
iiiture program activities and events 

Pioject Morning Star lists four 
ol)jecti\es as the guiding force behind 
program development Objective one is 
to increase knowled^j^c of the dangers and 
consequences of drug abuse through 
multiple classroom sessions in grades 
K-f^ Local police officers present 
consec|uences of use, lestinKmials from 
older students, and v idec^ presentations 
coveting such topics as fetal alcohol 
syndrome and etVects {f-'AS/Tj, coping 
skills for children of alcoholics, peer 
pressure, and the ccmnecticMis between 
AOI) abuse and domestic violence 
()bjecti\ e two seeks to ch'crea.sc use 
of alcohol and other drugs through the 
use of alternative activities, including five 
summei camps, hiking, swimming, fitness 
gioups. and coordination with schools 
for A()l)-free dances and social evenis 
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A third objective is to uwrcasc self- 
esteem and improve school bonding 
through the use of talking circles, x.ow 
conipetitixe experiential games, a 
walking club with nuUixational rewards 
picnics, and training for te:ichers and 
students on the "talking circle" process 
The fourth objective in\ ol\es 
mcrecisin^ knowledi^e oj {nulitional 
\ortherfi (lieyenne culture, 
accomplished through culture camps, 
traditional meals, a high school Indian 
club, a culture night held on a weekly 
basis thnnighout the school year. 
in\ol\ ement of elders durinu summer 
camps, arts and crafts program for 
elementaPv' students, and collaboration 
on a traditional mask pow-wow for 
Halloween. 

Sen'ices and activities of the program 
are developed within the framework of 
se\'en focus areas 
1) Recreatiotial volleyhall 
tounumief ^. a walkiti^ club, 
/nnic/i^ames. atid chitices: 2) Iwperietitiol 
l\ihic ation low risk challeti^e courses, 
se/f-empow erment. atiJ tiew ^ames 
experiefices. 3) Health atui Wellness 
ixlucatioti fitness consultotioti, 
sifhstance ctbuse ctw ctretiess cincl 
ediic(ft/()ti, traditional lanyua^e, ctrts 
and crafts, history, storytelhn^^ 
drummiu}^ c/ancin[^ sin}^in}^, and 
/prevention curriculum development. 

4) Summer Activities campmy; events, 

5) Individual ( \)unseliny^ behavior 
modification, abuse issues, cliemical 
depeihiency and co-dependency, i^ricf 



work, and support groups of identity and 
self-esteem building. 6) family 
( \>unselin^\^ c(mimiinication skills, 
conflict resolution, /nirent support 
services, and referral assistance, and 
7) Dftonny academic areas for 
students needing extra help The statTof 
Project Morning Star works 
collaboratively as a team to pro\ ide a full 
array of serv ices and assistance to youth, 
families, and community members tc^ 
promote "Pevstamin Hist-Tse" 
(wellness). 

To evaluate the program sign-in sheets, 
evaluation forms arc utilized for all 
exents and activities to monitor progress, 
assess impact, make adjustments, and 
strengthen areas of need Indicators of 
success include the "surv ival" of a 
turbulent first year with core staff intact 
and working collaboratively together, 
five summer camps successfully 
conducted w ithout the use of outside 
consultants, various community acti\ ities 
that ha\ e been highly attended and 
successful, a full schedule of in-school 
prevention and inter\'ention programs, 
and the continued cont^truction of a new 
fitness center Any keys to success 
revolve around the guidance received 
from the elders who participate on the 
planning and advisors' committees, who 
have emphasized a collaborative team 
approach, appropriate public relations 
work to alleviate negatixe rumors, and 
the constant attention to the cultural 
focus 
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Kuigston, Washington 

Port (>amble S'Klallani Indian Nation 



Chi-e-chee Community Partnership 
Program 




( ontact: 

Ms ('arol Perron. Prex eiition 
(\)cMdiiuU(>r 

Port Chiiiible S'Klallam Tribe 
> 1^)12 Little Bosion Rond, N.K 
KingstoiK \\ cishinuloii ^^8340 
(2i)(^) 2')l-b21\ 

Focus (Jroup: AH iiieiiibers of the Port 
Cianible S'KUillaiii Tribe 

Feature: A collaboratixe partnci ship of 
agencies, programs, and seiA'ices 
working together to dexelt^p and 
maintain a community-wide alcohol and 
cUher drug pre\ ention program 

Program Description: 
Although beginning in September of 
i^)^M. the groundwork for the (Mii-e-chee 
partnership was established through 
the formation of an Alcohol and Other 
Drug (/\0D) Committee in 1987, which 
wc^iked to piepare an alcohol plan for the 
Indian Health Serxice. The AOI) 
Committee vv(Mked on tribal policies, 
alcohol-related court olTcnses, and 
appropriate referral systems, and 
sponsored community-wide exents 
Working together as a phmning team, 
the AOI) (\immittee and tribal 
prevention coc^dinator designed the 
dii-e-chee (\)mmunity Paitnership with 
funding olMained frtMii the Center i\n 



Substance Abuse Prexention (CSAP) 
The CSAP funding enabled the AOI) 
(\Mnmittee to expand efforts, and 
attract and tiain new community 
members for inxolvement in the overall 
partnership for a healthier communit\' 
The initial planning phase sought to 
establish firm support and inxolvemenl of 
the tribal ccuincil through a four-dav 
retreat invok ing council members and 
their spouses, along with other invited 
community members The retreat 
invok ed training about the connection 
between the historical trauma of Indian 
people and alcohol's abusive elYect on the 
individual, family, and community. It 
was the first team of trainees who 
adopted the term, Chi-e-chee or "Doers," 
and committed themselves to working 
for community wellness through 
expanded prexention activities and 
providing support to those individuals 
involved in alcohol treatment programs 
This support is provided both during and 
after treatment. The first committee also 
committed itself to recruit another group 
of community members to go through 
the retreat-based training. As of this 
writing, (>0 people hax'c been trained, 
with 46 of those maintaining an active 
status as Chi-e-chee members 

Community alliances haxebecn 
established and provide the integrity 
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behind rescnirce collaboration in 
planning, iniplementing and supponing 
community programs and actixities 
lissentially, stall tVom nearly e\ en- 
reservation program have participated in 
the training and utilize the information 
in their realm of work. The couH 
system, alcohol treatment program, 
community health program, churches, 
social and mental health seivices, Indian 
Child Welfare, youth ser\'ices. housing, 
and family and community members are 
part of the networking and alliance- 
building partnership 

Key components of the Chi-e-chee ■ 
Partnership feature team tntifiin^s on 
M/h.s/ant c abuse prcvctidofi cniJ 
iHfcrvcn/ion. and comniunify-w iJc cvenf.s 
lo promote healthy interact/oti, sia h as 
the atumal c/n^^-frec /Vnt -WVni . 
( In istnuts party, honor dinners, A/eohol 
Awareness Day. and S'Klallafn Day. 
Other components include monthly Chi- 
c-chee planning meetings to identify 
strengths and weaknesses in the program, 
strategize future work, a Youth Council 
that coordinates vouth activities, two 
family actixities each month, and special 
training as needed. One of the more 
si^^tufieiint and special events held 
involved 22 tribal members participatmi!: 
in a y:atherin^ o f Indian nations from the 
I \S, and ( \inadcL This event fecttured 
all 22 members takiny; the tribe\ 3 5- foot 



canoe on a 500-mile journey to Hella 
Bella, ( \inada, to join the ^atherin^ of 
10 other Indian nations. 

An outside evaluator initially gathered 
baseline data from the police 
department, treatment providers, and 
education programs. A community and 
student survey was conducted at the end 
of the first year, along w ith a key 
informants' questionnaire to determine 
level of clean and sober adults and vouth 
on the reservation The initial sui^ey 
conducted in 1993 estimated clean and 
sober adults at 103 (41 higher than a 
1986 survey). 15 youth consistently 
involved in Youth Council activities, and 
46 people confirming their desire to keep 
working for a clean and sober 
community. The staff maintains a data 
collection system which compiles 
relevant information eveiy 6 months. 

Special strategies utilized by the Chi-e- 
chee Partnership include the invoK emenl 
of the Tribal Council from its 
establishment, developing and providing 
a common vision and experience through 
a four-day retreat format, focusing on 
healing the individual, family and 
community, involving users and non- 
users in the process to avoid creating a 
divisive barrier, and engaging (he elders 
whenever possible 
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SeattliN \\ jishiiiglon 

Multip le Indian Nations on an lnti> rnati o nal Level 



NANACOA 

National Association for Native American 
Children of Alcoholics 




Contact: 

Ms Anna M l.aliiiier. [',\ecuti\e 

Director 

NANACOA 

1402 Third Avenue. Suite 1 1 10 
Seattle. Washinuton ^)81()1 
{2iH^) 407-7686 

Focus (iroup: Professionals and others 
interested or in\c)l\ ed in working with 
Nati\e American childrLn of alcoholics 

Feature: A nonprofit organization 
prox iding substance abuse education and 
training focused on the well-being of 
Native American indixiduals and 
communities 

Program Description: 
Initiated in 1^)88. the National 
Association for Native American 
Children of Alcoholics {NANA(X)A) 
organization was formed by a group of 
concerned indi\ iduals who saw a need 
for children of alcoholics (CO A) issues 
tc^ be addressed Ironi the Native 
American experience Founding 
President. JoAnne KaulTman. recruited 
and implemented a planning team of 
administrators, directors, psychologists, 
counselors, teachers, prexention 
specialists, community leaders, and 
parents The planning team laid the 
giouiuU\ork for the vision, mission and 



goals of NAN A(X)A, to be 
accomplished through a far-reaching 
community alliance network that 
stretches across the linited States and 
Canada to pro\ide substance abuse 
education, training, and information 
dissemination. 

.A Board of Directors established the 
following four major goals for the 
organization: I ) cstahli.sh a natiofial 
network for Xafivc American ( liiklrcn of 
Alcoholics: 2) develop eJiKafionol and 
.sii/y/)orfive mforniafion for Xafivc 
American comnmnifies^ 3) hold ct 
nafioncti conference for \'a/ive American 
( liildref) of Alcoholics and others 
working in native communities to coftie 
toj^ether to heal and recharge our 
et}ergies\ and 4) inform local and 
fUitional policymakers ah(mt the needs of 
Native American (liildreti of Alcoholics 
and influence positive change toward 
healthy communities. Through the 
development of an international 
movement. NANACOA members are 
actively achiex ing the organization's 
goals As stated in a NANACOA 
brochure "Our coming together is a 
li\ ing memorial to our elders The time 
has come to acknowledge who we are 
The time has come to put awav the 
negativ e influence of drugs and alcohol 
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and 10 bring along our richness as a 
people, in nieniors- of our elders." 

The esiablished international community 
alliances include alcohol and other drug 
treatment programs, tribal government, 
state and local Indian education 
programs, family, health and social 
sei'vices, the media. Title VVJohnson 
O'Malley programs, schools and school 
districts, and volunteer groups. Each of 
these groups share the goal of working 
collaboratively towards alcohol/drug- 
free communities and healthy lifestyles 
In order to accomplish their goal of 
becoming alcohol/drug-free and healthy, 
participating organizations and 
individuals must acknowledge the need 
for healing of self in order to be healthy 
role models, parents, leaders, etc., in the 
community. NANACOA offers the 
means to accomplish this goal by 
providing training, a newsletter, and 
technical assistance that address the 
effects of intergenerational alcoholism 
with a message that healing can happen 

C oniponents of the program feature a 
broad array of strategies, programs, 
activities, and materials NANACOaX 
hosts an annual national conference to 

address Native .\mcrican Children of 
Alcoholics issues, concerns, and support 
Also, training materials have been 
developed targeting the prevention of 
intergenerational alcoholism. Additional 
training materials are available as a result 
of a contract with the Center for 
Substance Abuse Prevention Program 
and include the following products as 
part of the substance abuse prevention 
campaign The Kl-SriX ^ I Handbook: A 



(iincle for Helping: Wtiivc Amcricctn 
iluldrc)} of Alcoholics assists adults who 
want to effecti\ely help young Native 
.American COAs The Hcalin}^ Journey: 
Hope for (liildren of Alcoholics is a .')C)- 
minute video 

Training provided by NANACO.A. is 
both intensive and healing, and includes a 
training manual entitled From f\i^h(}}iare 
to I'ision. This five-day intensive 
training is designed to address the 
physical, emotional, social/cultural, 
intellectual and spiritual elements of the 
individuals who attend. 

During each annual conference, 
evaluations are compiled to help 
determine the needs and strengths of the 
event. A tracking process to monitor 
membership is in progress, and 
educational materials are reviewed 
extensively. Indicators of success 
include personal statements from 
evaluations of training participants w ho 
have found the information useful in their 
personal and professional lives. 
Continual requests for more trainings, 
information and materials, suppoil 
groups and regional conferences further 
indicate success 

A key strategy of NANACOA is 
relaying the message that recovery and 
healing can take place from the grass 
roots level and successfully address the 
intergenerational effects of alcoholism 
and other types of trauma. 
TEAMWORK is a bottom line to the 
success of NANACOA because everv'one 
has skills, knowledge and experience to 
offer. 
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Elko, Nevada 

Western Shoshone and Paiute Indian Nations 



Vitality Center IMOIMS Program 




C ontact: 

Ms. Dorothy H North. (Miief Hxecutix* 
Officer 

X'itality Center 
PO Bo\2>S() 
FJko, Nevada S08()3 
(702) 7;>S-80()4 

Focus (iroup: Mothers, mothers-to-be. 
and/or their children 

Feature: As a serxice component within 
the X'itality (Y^iter Treatment Program, 
the MOMS Program pro\ ides medical 
care, treatment or social ser\'ices, 
educational assistance, mental health 
seiAices. and life skills training for 
pregnant and post-partum teens/women 
and their children 

Projjrani Description: 

I.ocated amidst the comf(Mting setting of 
the Ruby Mountains and the Humbolt 
River \'alley meadow lands, the Vitality 
Center ser\'es as a primaiy treatment 
tacility for the Western Shoshone and 
Paiute tribes The Vitality Center began 
as an outpatient clinic in 1071 and 
implemented a residential component in 
1^70, followed hy a social model 
detoxification program in 1^82 Male 
resident clients are housed in a 28-bed 
facilitv, while female clients leside in a 
t\\(^-st(U*\ home tw(^ miles frcMii the 
primary facilit\' A Teen Disccn eiy 
adolescent piogram was established in 



1090, and the MOMS Program, the 
most recent addition, was implemented 

in Januar\- of 1 994. 

The goal of the MOMS Program is to 
reduce/eliminate substance abuse and 
related problems before, during or after 
pregnancy Ser\'ice prox ision includes a 
su:>tained continuum of comprehensixe 
therapeutic interxentions, including a 
wide array of substance abuse, health, 
education, and social scrx ices assistance 

The MOMS Program is comprised of 
five sei'v ice components The medical 
component otTers prenatal care, 
psychiatric evaluation, OB-GYN 
seivices, child development and growth 
testing, family planning, nutrition, and 
mV/STD testing, and referral A 
treatment/social serv ice component 
features individual counseling, group and 
family therapy, x ocational and 
recreational therapy, crisis interx'ention, 
child care, community referral and 
followup, social netxvorking. assessment 
and referral, and family of origin 
background exploration The education 
serv ices component provides an adult 
education program, adxocacv/school. 
and alcohol and other drug training. The 
mental health services component 
includes psychological testing, 
pln sical 'sexual abuse/incest issues, 
women's issues, relationship issues, and 
sexuality A final component includes 
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li\ ing skills scrx ices, and provides 
training in parenting, honieAnoncy 
management, communication skills, 
transportation, hobbies, and 
employability 

Tpon admittance, each client requires an 
intake/'e\ aluation bv a counselor, a 
physical examination, evaluation of 
nutritional/medical needs, and a minimum 
24-hour surx eillance for detoxification 
This is followed b\ an individualized 
treatment plan dex eloped by the client 
and counselor, which includes 
educational testing so a certified teacher 
can develop a program specifically 
tailored for the mom. In order to 
provide the sen ices and support 
described, coniniuniiy collaboration 
and aliiance-buiiding with \ arious 
providers such as doctors, the I:lko 
C'ounty School District, the Elko (\Hmty 
I-amily Resource Center, (\imnuinity 
Health Nursing, mental health 
professionals, hospitals, \ arious law 
enforcement and social ser\ice agencies, 
other treatment programs, and school 
districts from throughout the state and 
region hax e been established and offer 
tremendous support to the program 
Civic groups, such as Kiwanis and 
Soroptomists, donate regularly to t!ie 
\'itality Center, as do local mining 
groups Regular media coverage 
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provides good public relations, mostK* 
through the local newspaper 

Evaluation of the MOMS Program is 
based upon an Annual Program 
Operations Rex iew. The Operations 
Review examines the appropriateness of 
serx'ices, the degree to which goals and 
objectives are being attained, use of 
ser\ ices, program, and seivice 
accomplishments, problem areas, use of 
outside sen ices, four quarterly statistical 
reports, and fiscal accomplishments. The 
\'itality Center also participates in the 
Center for Substance Abuse 
Treatment, National Treatment 
Improvement Evaluations Study, the 
Client Data Sur\'ey, and the Addiction 
Survey Index An additional aspect of • 
evaluation includes long-term followup 
by the treatment director, which indicat.es 
that Native American clients respond 
especially well to Vitality Center's 
treatment strategies. 

Indicators of success reflect that clients 
have made better adjustments to jobs, the 
school environment, and family 
situations. Although relatively new in 
scope, the MOMS Program is already 
showing signs of success, and is 
determined to demonstrate long-term, 
positive results in the clients and 
community 
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Wapato, Washington 

\ akinia and \\ arm Springs Indian Nations 



Wapato Indian Club 




Contact: 

Ms Sue RigdcMi. C\>uiisck>r 
Indian Hducation Program 
Wapato Indian Club 
Wapato School District -^207 
PO Box 38 

Wapato, Washington ^)8051 

Focus (iroup: Middle and high school 
age students 

Feature: A student organization 
designed to prox ide suppcMt and 
assistance through cultural and social 
actixities, events, and a networking 
sxstem with other American Indian 
students and groups Special cullui al 
performances are a main function of the 
club 

Program Description: 

Wapato Middle School Counselor Sue 
Rigdon founded the student club in 1^)73 
as a response to student concerns o\cr 
the need to provide a positive 
environment for Indian children with 
similar interests The Wapato Indian 
Club began as an unchaHered club, 
particularly due to the national turmoil 
and social unrest within the American 
Indian communitx' It gained charter 
status in l^^7o with 23 registered student 
members A phinning team of students, 
patents, and elders worked with Ms 
Rigdon to establish a fiamework foi the 



club's operation and purpose From 
those beginnings the club has grown to 
include 104 members, including 95 and 
18 acti\e performers at the middle and 
high school le\ els, respectix ely While 
the main body of student membership 
includes children of ^'akima and Warm 
Springs lineage, there are a good number 
of non-Indian students of Filipino. 
Caucasian, and Hispanic descent 

fhe original goals from U)73 continue to 
hold true iov the students of today, to 
huiUI self-esteem, promote a belief m 
"self," insf/ll pricle in (he Indufn 
Henia\ie, develop a positive aiiiiiule 
towani cicculemic achievements esiahlisli 
acNve mvolvemeni m scJiool fiincfions, 
and promote ^ooj ciiizenship. Cross- 
cultural understanding is an underlying 
\alue permeating the club's organization 
Ms, Rigdon encourages the students of 
the Wapato Indian Club with an 
uncondiiional love to present their 
performances with pride and respect, 
while maintaining a reverence for the 
teachings of the elders 

Performances featuring traditional Indian 
dance and sign language have become 
the premier aspect of the club, w hile 
informal sessions with elders prov ide a 
source of guidance and inspiration for 
club members With an identity linked 
to being the "messengers of the healing 
generation." Wapato Indian (1ub 
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members perform with dignitv those 
songs, dances, and sign language 
interpretations which ha\e been "gifted" 
to them by the elders through 
encouragement and support from 
parents, friends, and communit\' 
members The dances and songs 
presented are drawn from throughout a 
w ide region of the I 'nited States and 
C'anada. as well as the C'olumbia Rix er 
Basin Many of the songs are vocalized 
in Indian languages or non-ti anslatable 
messages from the heart. The sign 
language interpretation performances 
come from a \ ariet\' of northern and 
southern Indian tribes Dedicated 
"messengers," the students spend 
countless hours and davs practicing and 
perfecting their performances All 
performers have a sense of their own 
unique ties to their ancestors, or to the 
ancestors of the American Indian Their 
performance and presence retlects 
tremendous pride, dignity, poise, and 
confidence as ambassadors of the 
American Indian people The club 
performs for schools, conferences, 
ceremonies, and community gatherings 
to promote cultural understanding, 
brotherhood, peace, en\'ironmental care, 
and traditional Indian values 

Indicators of success for the \Vapat(^ 
Indian Club are reilected in the students' 



attitudes The students are proud to 
represent American Indians and consider 
the outfits, dancing and performing as a 
beautiful and spectaculai" opportunity to 
be among the best Students assert that 
their in\olvement in the program will 
allow them to enter adulthood "educated, 
intelligent, modern Indians, yet tied to 
strong traditional \alues and knowledge 
of our heritage " 

Data collection includes records of 
grades, attendance, school invoKement. 
and discipline referrals The evaluation 
of these records mc/icafcs an increase /// 
[^nuL' point average, attciidancc, and 
.school invo/vemcnf, while discipluic 
referrals have decreased Another 
indicator of success was the selection of 
the Wapato Indian (Mub to perform the 
opening ceremonies for the International 
Society for Music Education World 
Conference in Tampa. Florida in the 
summer of 1004 They will also perform 
for the DeKalb International Choral 
Festix al and Stone Mountain Theatei. 
both in Atlanta 

Keys to the success of Wapato C\ub 
members are built upon the unconditional 
lo\e and acceptance of the students, 
along with high expectations, strong and 
clear values, and consistent, strict rules 
and guidelines 
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Bellflower, ( alifornia 

\ arious Indian Nations in an I rban Setting 




American Indian Alcohol and ( 
Substance Abuse Prevention/Education ^ 
Project 



(on tact: 

Ms. Pcguy Barnett. Director 
Department of Beha\ioral Health 
American Indian Clinic. Inc 

II Artesia Bl\ d 
Belitlower. Catitbrnia ^)()706 

(:^io) ^)2o-7::7. iiw 38 

Focus Group: Kindergaiten through 
12th grade students and their tamilies 

Feature: Providing American Indian 
youth and tlieir tamihes with tc^bacco. 
alcohol, and other drug abuse prevention 
education and alternative activ ities, 
including school cui riculum. teacher in- 
service. communit\ workshops. Rcnv 
Wows, and other cultural ev ents 

Program Description: 
The program began in April of 1^^)() 
following a response from various 
organizations expressing a need to 
expand ser\ices to Indian people, 
specifically to address alcohol and other 
drug abuse issuDs A needs assessment 
was conducted utilizing existing research 
(^n American Indian people and substance 
abuse on a national and local level 
Additional data were provided by a local 
sur\-ey administered by the Mental 
Health Project of the American Indian 
dinic ( Al(^) All results and data 
collecticm confirmed the trcuiblescMiie 



nature and sev ere extent of tobacco, 
alcohol, and other dmg abuse related 
problems among Indian people Sur\ey 
results revealed that educational 
programs and groups were the largest 
and most likely to utilize clinic seiA ices, 
and a need to develop a focus of 
prevention intciAcntion work and seiAice 
to be ottered and delivered to .-Xmerican 
Indian people Seeing these needy areas 
as representing gaps in sen ice. Peggv 
Barnett, director of Behav ioral Health at 
.-\1C, generated input and ideas from the 
large number c^f community-based 
committees and groups with whom she 
was activeK' involved lndi\iduals from 
V arious committees serv cd as an ad-hoc 
planning team, and prov ided the needed 
input which resulted in the authorization 
of funding by Indian Health Serv ice 

The American Indian Prevention and 
Education Project provides outreach 
and presentations to local schools and 
community organizations, sponsors and 
develops cultural activities, and produces 
a monthly newsletter The newsletter, 
which is .sent to local A\merican Indian 
community members, governmental and 
community agencies, and offices serving 
Indian people, includes highlights of 
prev ention research, cultural informaticMi. 
and a schedule of events, espeeiallv 
cultural and project-promoted activities 
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An additional communication component 
is the American Indian T\'. De\ eloped 
and produced by program stalT, 
American Indian 1 \' is broadcast on 
cable access channels, and features 
substance abuse pie\ention information, 
as well as cultural e\ ents and acti\ ities 

Working on a \ ariety of le\ els to 
establish community alliances, the 
project links with other agencies to assist 
or coordinate the deli\ er\' of activ ities, 
such as the Summer Wnith Leadership 
C^amps The community alliance also 
adv ances the le\ el of support and 
assistance with local ongoing e\ ents 
where elders gather and pro\ ide 
ceremonies, gix e presentations, and 
interface with the American Indian 
community Regular presentations to a 
local American Indian continuation high 
school, along with inserv'ice workshops 
on substance abuse prev ention and 
cultural issues for teachers and stalT, are 
part of the project's scope of w ork. 

Indicators of success include an 
incredible increase in the number of 
people being sen ed through the 
newsletter and telex ision program The 
mailing list for the newsletter has grown 



from 200 in December of to 2, 1 50 
as of May 1004. while the television 
program now reaches 1 3 million homes 
in the brief nine-month period since 
production began 

Evaluation of the program entails 
quarterly data collection related to 
persons receiving seivices, in addition to 
field testing curricula material The 
evaluation compiles information related 
lo client age, sex. type of sen ice 
received, and number of contacts with 
each service area, which is then l eported 
to Indian Health Service 

Keys to success include the project's 
focus on local concerns and population 
realities and expanding/adapting AOD 
prevention information and approaches 
to meet the needs of local communities 
(Collaborating and networking vMth 
other serv ice providers, organizations, 
and programs has allowed an often 
overlooked population (urban American 
Indians) to be served by a full array of 
suppoi! and assistance programs. 
Identifying local needs and strengthening 
community collaboration have 
contributed to the project's ability to 
overcome obstacles related to resistance 
m the schools and other bureaucratic 
svstems 
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Belliiighaiii. \\ ashiiigton 
Luinnii Iiutinn Nation 



Indian Aunt Program 



( oiitact: 

Ms Baibara Re\c\. MC*H 
(\n)!di!iator 

Ijiiiimi Indian Business (^niiicil 
20 10 K\\ina Road 
Hellinghani. Washington ^)S22(^ 
(200) 070-8:^73 

Focus (iroup: >'(Hinu pregnant women 

Feature: Pio\ iding a positi\'e role 
model. ad\ ocate, and mentor foi young 
pregnant women through a relationship 
with an older "auntie" in the communitv 

V rograni Desc ri p t io n : 
A 1^)01 needs assessment sun ey of 
prenatal patients revealed a high 
(percentage of the patients were at high 
risk for substance abuse p* ^blems The 
need for a pre\ ention progi am focusing 
on young women, pregnant or not, 
became \er>- apparent from the results of 
the suiAcy. confirming a general feeling 
that this young population was not being 
pro\ided with adequate care and/or 
support. 

fhe Indian Aunt Program was initiated 
to promote positive outcomes of 
pregnancy through the establishment of 
a mentor-type relationship between a 
\ounger woman and an older, healthy 
woman in the c(Miimunity Based upon 
the kncnsledge that \n Indian ccnnitiA all 
famiK membei s aie ecjualK' impcMtant 




and each person has a role, an "auntie" 
has the role of sharing her knowledge 
and wisdom about trust, respect, nature 
and harmony, and health 

Following the h)^)l sur\ ey. Barb Revev. 
>-1aternal Child Health and Women 
Infants and Children (MCH/WIC) 
coordinator for the Lummi Indian 
Nation, formed a planning team which 
included a public health nursed a 
pediatrician, and \ arious MCIl statV 
The planning team applied for and 
received funding for the Indian Aunt 
I^rogram through a grant from the March 
of Dimes As the planning team w orked 
to develop the program, various 
community alliances weie foinied with 
a tribal alcohol/drug treatment program, 
family and health services, schools, and 
\olunteer groups to work toward a more 
impactful collaborative system of ser\ ice 
delix'cry 

Identifying and recruiting women to 
become "aunties" w as an initial focus for 
the group, followed by establishing 
guidelines and operational procedures for 
involvement. Once an "auntie" is 
recaiited she becomes a member of the 
prenatal care team for her "niece " The 
prenatal care team includes a 
representati\'e of the tribe's alcohol and 
other drug treatment program which 
assists with rLfeiial to and'c^r 
transportaticMi t(^ a treatment prc^gi^am 
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The "auntie" lielps her "niece" and otlier 
family members to become aware of and 
utilize all the resources ax aiiable, such as 
Ihe community food and clothing banks 
Another responsibility of the "auntie" is 
to attend various workshops, clinics, and 
seminars with her "niece" to provide 
suppoi t and the assurance of quality 
prenatal care. 

I he program provides as much 
educational and life skill dex elopment as 
possible through the local school system 
and community sen ice agencies 
Through established collaborative 
relationships in the communitv. the 
Indian Aunt Program is able to 
coordinate and ofVer a \ai iet\ of 



prevention-oriented seminars and other 
activities A series of one-day prenatal 
seminars co\ering topics such as F-AS F.. 
shioking, nutrition, labor and delixen*. 
tribal enrollment procedures, self-care, 
and self-esteem are offered once per 
quarter 

Indicators of success include a reduced 
number of women consuming alcohol 
and other substances during pregnancy, 
and, because of outreach serv ices 
available, there .has been improx ement in 
the appointment failure rate The Indian 
Health Clinic provides the necessar\ 
methods to track appointments and 
attendance at seminars, and self- 
reporting of substance usage 
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(ireat Falls, Montana 
\'ari()us Tribes 



Cherish Our Indian Children 




Contact: 

Ms (Iracc Fairhurst 

Program Coordinator 

Cherish Our Indian Children Project 

'-'7 Park I)ri\e. Suite 220 

(ireat Falls. Montana 5^)401 

(40(1) 1(^\-?,^M 

Focus (iroup: Pregnant women 

F^>ature: A statew ide pre\ enticMi and 
inieiAention program pro\ iding suppon 
serv ices and acti\ ities for pregnant 
women in order to reduce infant 
mortality rates and occurrence of fetal 
alcohol syndrome and etTects 

Program Description: 

In the spring of 1^)03, a group of 
concerned indiv iduals from throughout 
the state of Montana met to discuss the 
needs of pregnant women and prenatal 
exposure to substance abuse This initial 
group of individuals represented the 
(jreat J-^alls urban American Indian 
population of 5,500. six other urban 
project sites, and seven reservation 
project sites. Although no formal needs 
assessment was conducted, the 
consensus t^om the group was to 
develop a statewide health program 
which directiv addressed the needs oi^ 
\merican Indian women who were 
, egnant and at high lisk lor abusing 
substances, alcohol in particulai In 



April 1993, the group secured financial 
assistance through the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation, and began formal 
operations. 

Once funding was secured and the 
program was initiated, a statewide 
community planning team was formed 
in order to prox ide input to program 
development, budget planning, and 
evaluation The statewide planning team 
represents community alliances with 
strong networking abilities, because 
many agencies, organizations and 
cultural programs are inx oK ed Tribal 
government, business and industr\', 
alcohol and drug treatment, judicial 
system, schools, health and family 
services, religious organizations, media, 
and volunteer groups comprise the 
planning team membership This 
community alliance building has 
improved the referral process and cross- 
cultural awareness within the various 
agencies 

A key aspect of the project is the elders* 
coalition, which provides valuable input 
to the cultural and traditional values of 
Native American parenting and the 
spiritual nature of being a mother 

Activities an- planned on a monlhlv 
basis, and include potlucks, guest 
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speakers and workslv.^ps. clothing 
ui\ea\\ays. and meetings held h\ 
program participants to plan acli\ ities 
and pro\ idc input to the community 
coalition for program development The 
participants are developing a program 
cookbook and an informational booklet 
containing stories of their experiences as 
single, young mothers and parents 

A key feature of the program is the 
weekly Talking Circle, w herein the 
program clients ha\e the opportunit\ to 
talk, share, support, and openly 
encounter each other's problems, 
challenges, and successes 

The clients are in the process of 
developing an educational panel to 
share their experiences w ith other young 
.American Indians as an awareness and 
prev ention measure for pregnancy issues 
Other sen'ice.s available to the clients 
include parenting classes, substance 
abuse, budgeting, nutrition, meal 
preparation, and shopping classes 

The Cherish Our Indian Children Project 
is currently sening 47 young mothers 
and three single fathers, all of whom 
express a positive experience with the 
program Evaluating the project entails 



data collection from records provioled 
through prenatal health care visits, which 
assess the quality of prenatal care, 
nutrition, client needs, binh statistics, 
and vital information. The records also 
provide information relative to substance 
abuse during and after pregnancy To 
date, only one mother in the progiam has 
been involved in the use of any 
substance, which led to her baby's low 
birth weight and other health problems 
One mother in'47 is a significant 
measure of success for the program 

Keys to success include the 
establishment of a taisting and caring 
atmosphere for the clients to feel that 
their best interests are central to the 
program During the time period that 
clients arc being provided health services, 
the progum seeks to empower the 
families with the skills needed for self- 
sufficiency. Another key to successfully 
ov ercoming an obstacle of transportation 
has been the program's willingness to 
take the Talking Circle, as well as other 
activities, to the homes of the clients. 
This flexibility to respond to individual 
client needs is the foundation for success 
in the Cherish Our Indian diildren 
Project 
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Sacramento, California 

\ arious Tribes Residing In An I rban Setting 



Youth Alcohol and Drug Prevention 



Program 




Contact: 

Mr (iilbcrt Pasciua. Culiuial Coordinatoi" 
SaciaiiK'titc^ I 'rban Indian Hcaltli 
Project. Inc 
801 Broadwav 

Sacranienio. (\ditbrnia ^)58I8 
(()!()) 44|.|()gs 

Focus Group: ^'(>ulh and their families 

Feature: An alcohol and other drug 
prevention prcjgram designed lo provide 
youth with a full array of education and 
alternali\ e acti\ ities 

Program Description: 
The need to develop an alcohol and 
other drug pi ex ention program 
specifically addressing issues lacing the 
American Indian youth of Sacramento 
and ^'olo Counties became veiy apparent 
in April of as more youth were 
becoming lost in the \acuum of 
substance abuse Mr Gilbert F^\sc|ua. 
cultural coordinator for the Sacramento 
i rban Indian Health Project, initiated 
action by forming a planning team 
consisting otMiimself, the executive 
director of the project, and the directoi" 
of the Leo (\uiip Alcoholism i^ ogram 

The planning team acti\ elv sought and 
obtained funding for the vouth program 
through a giant fiom Indian Health 
Services, then developed a two-lbld 



approach to the program One aspect 
seeks to invol\ e youth, along with their 
families, in a variety of cultural, social, 
and pre\ ention programs, while a second 
aspect in\ol\es participants in 
educational programs focusing on 
substance abuse As the program 
developed, the planning team worked 
diligently to form local and statewide 
community alliances in order to pro\ ide 
the fullness of sei*\ ices enx isioned by the 
planning team These community 
alliances include alcohol and other drug 
treatment programs, tribal programs, 
family and health seiA'ices, the juxenile 
justice and court system, media. Title \" 
and ,Iohnson O'Malley programs, social 
seiA'ices and xolunteer groups, and the 
schools 

"Hie community alliances established by 
the planning team provide tremendous 
assistance with identification of at-risk 
youth and possible referral for treatment, 
media adxertisement for e\ ents, 
statewide substance abuse prevention 
programs and a consistent message of 
health and wellness, educational 
programs in the school systems, and 
advocacy for youth within the juvenile 
court system 

The >'outh Alcc^hol and Drug PrexenticMi 
Progiam sponsors and provides a 
variety of^ailtiual. social, and prevention 
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seiA ice activities for the youth and iheir 
families on a weekly basis The program 
sponsors a youth group, \ outh beading 
elass, youth crafts class, youth drum 
group, the Spirit Wind Dance CJroup. and 
a Nati\ e mural class Other feature 
aspects of the program include a sweat 
lodge held twice a month, and a Native 
healer who works with the youth and 
their families once a year 

From an educational and awareness 

standpoint, the program pro\ ides alcohol 
and other drug abuse pre\ ention 
presentations for schools, Indian 
education programs, ju\ enile hall agency 
and American Indian organizations in the 
Sacramento area. A yearly Pow-Wow is 
spon,sored along with special guest 
speakers and entertainers, such as the 
Wapato Youth Dance Group, puppeteer 
Buddy Big Mountain, and singer Sharon 
Birch Field trips are frequently 
scheduled to provide an additional forum 
to promote self-esteem, cultural pride, 
and an alcohol and other drug-free life 

Kvaluatin;^ the program in\ olves the 
completion of quarterly reports, in which 
all data aie collected on a number of 
clients, acti\ ities sponsored, and level of 
success attained according to numbers in 
attendance and expectations met Year- 
end reports describe all seiA'ices pro\ ided 
and acti\ ities completed "f he California 
Indian Health Ser\'ice conducts a bi- 



yearly evaluation to monitor 
compliance with program objectives 

Indicators of success include an increase 
in the number of people using the 
program and an increase in general public 
awareness of the program throughout the 
Sacramento area. Another indicator of 
success is the increase in number of 
sobriety pledges n"iade. Six participants 
made the pledge during 1992-93, which 
grew to 42 participants signing a pledge 
of sobriety for 1993-94. 

Key to the program's success is the 

involvement of elders in the program's 
planning, evaluation and activities The 
connection between youth and elders is a 
vital component in the transferring and 
teaching of traditional ways and healthy 
living. Other keys to success are 
establishing clear rules and expectations 
for the youth, taking a proactive 
approach to problem-solving by 
discussing potential issues beforehand 
and developing strategies for their 
solution, and attaining tribal 
administration suppoil for the program 
One recommendation for success 
ofTered by Mr Pasqua is to plan a 
community potluck as a forum to talk 
about the alcohol and other drug 
problems in the community and using 
culture as a prevention tool. Comm.unity 
buv-in is the backbone of the program's 
success 
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IncheliuiiK Washington 
C'olville C onfederated Tribe 



Interprofessional Case Management 
Program 




Contact: 

Ms X'iiginia l.eadcrchaiuc. 
Case Managci 

liUcrproiessicMial Case Management 
Inclielium School District 
Incheliuni School 
liichelium. Washington ^)^"^138 
{5()<)) 722-7101 

Focus (Jroup: Kindergarten through 
12th-grade students 

Feature: A school-based program 
providing a school and community team 
of professionals in education, health, and 
social seiA ices to delixer integrated, 
coordinated services to at-risk students 
and their families 

Program Description: 

Located on the east side of the Colville 
Indian Reseixation. the community of 
Inchelium. with a population of is 
geogiaphically isolated and has high 
unemployment, escalating alcohol and 
other drug abuse, high rates of dcMnestic 
abuse, sexual assault, and suicide A 
1^92 sui-\ ey of parents, tribal program 
statT. county and state social and health 
serx'ice prox iders. teachers, and 
administrators revealed a critical need 
lor an integrated serxice delivery 
prtigram betxseen education, communitx, 
social, and health serx ice pioxideis 1 he 
issues revealed throuuh the suixev 



included alcoholism, fetal alcohol 
syndrome, child abuse, neglect, nutrition, 
and housing In response to the suiA ey 
conducted by Washington State 
L'nixersity Center for the Study and 
Teaching of At-Risk Students (C- 
STARS). Dr. Merrill M Oaks, director 
of C-STARS. formed a planning team to 
assess the needs and begin program 
dex elopment The planning team 
consisted of Washington State University 
faculty, Inchelium .school board 
members, tribal mental health statT. 
Inchelium School teachers, 
administrators, and counselors The 
planning team developed the 
Interprofessional Case Management 
(ICM) program with the underlying 
philosophy that schools alone cannot 
adequately address the multitude of 
social issues facing youth in the 
community, and that an integrated 
sei'vice approach will bring positive 
change for at-risk children and their 
families With this in mind the planning 
team sought to dexelop community 
alliances with alcohol and other drug 
treatment programs, business and 
industry, tribal goxernment and other 
tribal programs, cixic groups, 
family/health/social senices. juvenile 
justice and court system, other la\s 
enf(Mcement ar Micies, media. PTA 
groups, schools, and xolunteer gioups 
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Ms Virginia Leadercharge. case manager 
for ICM, serves as the central figure for 
an interprofessional team of interagency 
human service professionals She works 
diligently to enhance the collaborative 
partnerships to pool the collective etTorts 
and dehver integrated serv ices to 
targeted at-risk students and. as 
appropriate, their families. The 
Interprofessional Case Management ^ 
program features six components: 
1) Assessment— ICM team members 
collaboratix ely identify causes of targeted 
students' dilTiculties, 2) Development of 
a service plan generally including a mix 
of short-term and long-range services 
that are delivered both in and out of 
school by the case management team and 
the community service network; 

3) Brokering, wherein out-of-school 
seiA'ices are sought out through prc- 
referral counseling and family outreach 
activities to help students and their 
families accept services, including 
accompanying the student and/or family 
members to their referral agency; 

4) Service implementation and 
coordination to assign an ICM team 
member to be responsible for the delivei^ 
of selected services onsite, and to ensure 
that all services to each student are 
working together for the benefit of the 
student and that appropriate 
communication is taking place among 
seiA'ice providers; 5) Advocacy to 
provide help for the student and/or 
families to negotiate with the many 
bureaucracies involved, assist and 
mediate student-familv communication 
and conflict, and sei've as a third party in 
conflict resolution with student/family 
and service providers, and 6) Monitorin" 
and evaluation for tracking services 
delivered to the student and familv. 



monitoring the student's condition and 
emerging needs, making adjustments in 
service plan as needed, and documenting 
program milestones 

Kvniuation of the program involves five 
separate measures of success to 
determine overall program eftectixeness. 
1) student grades, behavior, and 
attendance measures; 2) networking 
success of community agencies; 
3) attitudes of federal and tribal social 
ser\'ice providers; 4) parent attitudes 
regarding the efficacy of the program, 
and 5) attitudes of teachers, school 
faculty, and school board. An additional 
formal assessment was conducted by 
Washington State University at the end 
of year one, along with a less formal and 
more personal assessment conducted on 
a daily basis. The results of the 
evaluation measures reveal several 
indicators of success. The program was 
found to be highly effective in reducing 
the major indicators of learners at-risk 
for school failure, and determined to be 
important in the networking of major 
educational, social, and health providers 
with families and community. Additional 
results of progress are indicated by an 
increase in family interaction and 
participation in social programs, school 
functions, and the willingness to trust and 
respect the elTorts to advocate on the 
clients behalf 

The key to success is respect the 
respect of the ICM, self, and family; the 
respect for heritage and for all people, 
the respect of knowledge and a 
willingness to continue learning, the 
respect of sharing, and the ability to 
listen to others 
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Bishop, ( alifoi nia 

Nine American Indian Nations in a Rural Area 



Toiyabe Indian Health Project, Inc. 




( ontacl: 

Mr Orlando Aranaua. Director 
Toiyabe Indian Health Proiect 
PC Box 12^)0 
Bishop. California ^)3514 
(b\9) 87.i-6;>94 

Focus Group: All ages 

Feature: Pro\'iding a comprehensix e 
alcohol and other drug prevention, and 
health promotion service deli\ei*\ system 

Program Description: 
Providing efficient and efTective 
services to nine tribal communities 
within a 14, ()()() square mile area is a task 
accomplished only through diligent 
formation and maintenance of a 
collaborati\e network of seiA ices, 
agencies, and programs. Beginning in 
1^)72, the Toiyabe hidian Health Project 
was formed to provide comprehensi\ e 
and need-based health serv ices to the 
tribal communities within the boundaries 
of the Sierra and White Mountains of 
east central California Through a 
survey, administered in I ^^72 to all the 
tribal communities and rancheritas, 
community members were able to \oice 
their concerns o\ er the need for a more 
aj^propriate and etTectixe health care 
system which matched the needs of each 
conimunitx 



A planning team was formed to assess 
the suiA'ey results and begin the process 
of de\ eloping a more elTective health 
care system Members of the planning 
team represented Indian Health Service, 
the judicial and juvenile court systems, 
probation, the school systems, parents, 
community members, counselors, other 
medical and dental care professionals, 
and Toiyabe Indian Health Project 
administrators Initially, the planning 
team dexeloped a network of 
community alliances in order to 
establish a financial foundation for 
program planning. .As a result, the 
planning team secured llinding through 
Indian Health Sei*\ices, the state of 
California, and federal government 
allocation Community alliances were 
formed with alcohol and other drug 
treatment programs, tribal governments 
and other tribal programs, the media, 
juvenile {USi iC e and the court system, 
social seiA'ices, Title V and Johnson 
O'Malley programs, and other school 
system programs The establishment of 
community alliances pro\'ides the \ er\' 
foundation of comprehensive health care 
for the people living in the communities 
of Inyo and Mono Counties. 

Activities and sei^ ices pro\ ided 
through Toiyabe include alcohol and 
(Uher drug pre\ention and education, 
wellness promotion, and ccMiimunitv 
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de\ elopinent programs The referral 
system lias been improved greatly due to 
the ongoing collaboration of service 
providers who meet to discuss their own 
systems and processing needs 
llierelbre, clients are gi\ en more 
thorough assessment and ser\'ice deli\er\' 
overall The formation of a Natural 
Melpers Program has proxided 
tremendous opportunity for growth and 
leadership development among the 
youth, in addition to assisting the 
development of other peer-related 
programs 

( oinnuinity presentations and potluck 
dinners are held periodically and otTer a 
platform to address and prox ide 
information about substance abuse- 
related issues, as well as medical and 
dental health care, and other domestic 
issues Special community cx ents also 
allow community members an 
opportunity to openly discuss the health 
care system's strengths and/or 
weaknesses. Alcohol and other drug 
abuse prevention and inter\ ention 
educational workshops are offered to 
the school systems and are 



provided by the various communit\ 
alliance members Another feature of 
Toiyabe is the support provided to those 
emploN'ees who wish to pursue a college 
degree program or certification for 
substance abuse counseling. 

Community surveys continue to provide 
the Toiyabe Indian Health Project with 
the evaluation data needed to determine 
the lex'el of impact it is having in 
delivering appropriate health care and 
other related services. Indicators of 
success include the vastly improved 
collaboratixe service network among 
\ arious agencies and programs, which 
has resulted in an improved system of 
referrals for appropriate care 
Community members feel more positixe 
about the health care they receix e. in 
terms of quality and personal serv ice 
Another indicator of success is the 
increase in referrals for health care from 
all communities within the program's 
service area. The key to success is 
grounded in the elTectix eness of 
interagency collaboration and 
communication. 
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Seattle, \\ asliington 

Multiple 1 ribes in I rban Setting 



I Wa Sil Youth Home 




Contact: 

Ms l-aye Bates. Pic^giani Diicctor 
1 Wa Sil ^'outl^ Home 

l.ith Avenue. N W 
Seattle, W ashington ^)S1 17 

Focus Group: ^'outl^, aues 12-21 

Feature: A residential care program for 
lu^meless youth, with a transitional li\inu 
prourani tbcused on independent li\ing 

Program Description: 

Located within an established lesidential 
area of the city of Seattle, the 1 Wa Sil 
"S'outh Home was founded in August of 
I W I Although a community suney 
administei ed to the residents of the 
(^rown Hill neighbortuHul revealed a 
concern about the impact the program 
wcuild ha\e upon the community, there 
was a geneial understanding among 
ccMiimunity members c^f the need to 
dexelop a program with a focus cm 
assisting homeless American Indian <\\\\ 
other minority ycnith fhe first priority 
of the program was to obtain a facility, 
which was secured through a house that 
was formerly an adult treatment facility 
During the fall and winter of 1 W2-^)3. 
the house w. as coiupletelv renoxated to 
accomnuniate the needs (^f the ytnith and 
to fulfill specific state and federal 
lequirements foi uioup home li\ing 
slandauls 



"Hie planning team has remained the 
core group It was initiated b\ Program 
Director Faye Bates, and includes the 
supei*\ isor of case management and 
counseling, case managers, youth 
seiA'ices coordinator, contract 
compliance manager, and participating 
stair and residents fhe planning team 
has established a working relationship 
with sexeral community alliances in 
order lo facilitate the program's 
ob jective of assisting youth gain 
educational livings and vocational 
skills. Organizations that are pai1 of the 
community alliance include alcohol and 
other drug treatment programs, business 
and industiy. tribal go\ernment and other 
ti ibal progiams. ci\ ic groups, the juxenile 
justice system and other law entbrcement 
prc^grams. family health. social sen ices, 
religious organizations, the media, and 
local school systems All of the actix ely 
iinolved alliance members work with 
1 Wa Sill in many ditlerent ways, ranging 
\\on^ making and recei\ ing referrals 
to'from the program, job training and 
placement, educational assistance, and 
cultural education, to prox iding resource 
support 

W hen a student is referred to I W a Sil 

'N'cnith Home, an initial psychological and 
social assessment is cimducted to 
deteimine indixidual needs, and. xxith 
each student's participali(Mi. a 
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treatment/service plan is de\ eloped and 
implemented Hach student is assigned a 
primary counselor who::*-" responsibiiitv 
is to meet with the student twice weekly 
and more, if needed. All acti\ ities and 
counseling sessions are geared toward 
promoting wellness among residents, as 
well as statT Daily activities include an 
educational component of attending and 
completing school, full employment 
responsibilities, house residential chores, 
and daily living Other activities include 
group sessions that address issues related 
to substance abuse awareness and 
prevention, health care, and cultural 
acii\ ities held within the program and in 
the Seattle/northwest Washington area 
[imergency housing is offered for a 14- 
day maximum stay period Another 
feature is the Transitional Living 
Program that focuses on independent 
living skills, and is an 18-22 month 
program. 

Although all staff members had extensive 
backgrounds in social sei'vices, additional 
trainings were conducted to enable staff 
to meet the di\ ersc needs of the youth in 
residence. I'he trainings were offered as 
in-house workshops, as well as local, 
reuional, and national conferences and 



seminars. A focus of training pertained 
to policy and discipline issues, as the age 
range of residents is 12-21 years, and 
offered the staff a wide array of 
developmental issues needing flexible but 
consistent enforcement 

Evaluation of the program is conducted 
on an individual basis. Kach student is 
monitored on a daily and weekly basis 
to assess level of behavioral, educational, 
and vocational progress Residential 
stalT meetings occur wherein all staff 
members and a student meet to discuss 
overall progress and determine if any 
changes need to be made to an Individual 
Student Plan Indicators of success 
include residents finding and maintaining 
employment, continuing and completing 
an educational program, continued work 
on alcohol-and-other-drug-related 
workshops, and the achievement of 
independent living. One of the keys to 
success is the openness and honesty that 
exists between statTand student residents 
throughout the residential stay .Also, 
having the support of the local 
community neighborhood has pro\ en 
vital to the continuance and success of 
1 Wa Sil 
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Cass Lake. Minnesota 

Leech Lake Band of Ojibwe/C^hippewa 



Bug-O-Nay-Ge-Shig School 




Contact: 

Ms Pattv Cornelius, School 

Administrator 

Routed, Box 100 

Cass Lake, Minnesota 56633 

(218)665-2282 

Focus group: Students grades K- 1 2 

Feature: Comprehensive student 
assistance program 

Program Description: 

The Bug-O-Nay-Ge-Shig School is 
located directly in the center of the Leech 
Lake Resei'\'ation. The students are 
atTected 100 percent by generational 
abuse either directly or indirectly. Nine 
out often students have had contact with 
a mood-altering substance. It is 
estimated that approximately seven 
percent of the 545 students are 
chemically dependent Inhalant use has 
been on the increase in younger children. 

To address these problems the Bug-0- 
Nay-Ge-Shig School's mission is to otTer 
the students the opportunity to develop a 
"Can Do" attitude, which will allow them 
to grow spiritually, physically, mentally, 
socially, thereby allowing them to soar, 
like the Anishinabc's sacred eagle, as 
wholesome beings in the worlds in which 
they live The main focus of the staffs 
woik is to implement the fc^llcnving major 
components 



1 To provide opportunities for 
students to understand culture. It 
is believed that if one knows and 
understands who they are, then 
they can begin to build on other 
important things in their life 

2. To provide opportunities for 
students to be aware of the hazards 
associated with chemical and 
alcohol abuse. 

3. To provide a stable environment 
that is consistent and conducive to 
a learning atmosphere. 

4. To provide a followup support 
program for students during the 
summer months 

The Bug-O-Nay-Ge-Shig School 
T.A.O.D, Program adheres to a drug 
and alcohol-free lifestyle. The specific 
components of the T.A.O.D. program 
include a comprehensive services plan 
and followup. Some of the activities 
include. 

• Minnesota American Indian AIDS 
task force, 

• National Association of Native 
American Children of Alcoholics 
training; 

• Bi-monthly fcast/potluck "Family 
Night" with a presenter/educator to 
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discuss youth and chemical 
dependency, 

• Summer support and leadership 
program for "high risk" students 

• Weekly talking circles and suppon 
groups, 

• StatYand student pre\'ention 
education and awareness; and 

• Red ClilTDrug Prevention 
Curriculum 

Many T A O.D activities are planned 
each year, which are now extending to 
other schools on the Leech Lake 
Reserv ation. A current team effort with 
local Cass Lake, Bena School District 
ft\ 15 is underway to plan and implement 
drug-free parties and extravaganzas. 
These activities are a community effort 



with parents and faculty working 
together. 

One of the keys to this coiniiiuiiity's 
success is the Anishinabe way of life, 
which is drug-free. Not only does the 
drug program hold this drug-free lifestyle 
philosophy, but so do the teachers, staff, 
and community They believe they are 
one family The school has utilized a 
family group time each morning On a 
daily basis, students and staff meet to 
discuss concerns and prepare for the 
school day. The programs established 
are comprehensive in scope and range 
from daycare to individual therapy 
The services are readily available to any 
of the students who need them. Students 
have direct access for individual group, 
and mixed group counseling. 
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Howes, South Dakota 



Takini School 




Contact: 

Don Farlce. I^rincipal 
Fakini School 
H('77 PO Box .r^7 
JIowcs. Soiitli Dakota >7748 
(005) 538-4.V)^} 

Focus (Jroup: Preschool through 12th 
grade 

Feature: (\irriculuin and extracurricular 
prevention actixities. 

Program Description: 

The Takini Schoc>l. funded by the Hmeau 
of Indian AtVairs. is located on the 
Cheyenne Ri\er Indian Reserxation and 
serves 275 preschool through 12th-grade 
students who reside in three nearby 
communities A majority of the 
residents/students are enrolled members 
of the Cheyenne Ri\ er Sioux 'I'ribe, or 
other tribes Takini is the Lakola term 
for "suiA'ivor" of the Wounded Knee 
tragedy The sui*\ivors today are battling 
alcoholism, illiteracy, poverty, and 
isolation Residents have maintained a 
lot of the unique Lakota x alues. 
traditions, and spirituality despite the 
chronic onslaught of alcoholism and drug 
abuse 

Takini School's mission states, "The 
Takini School is the dawn of a Lakola 
culture-based school pro\ iding a c|ualitv 
education and incorporating local history 



to develop a sense of self-esteem and 
pride in the students fakini is a centei' 
that promotes unity and planning to 
empower students to handle the choices 
and challenges of the 21st centuiy, both 
on and oiTthe reservation. 

The drug prevention and safety 
program (Heartrooni) ofTers a 
culturally appropriate method and 
process for effectively dealing with the 
unique cultural, spiritual, and other needs 
of youth, with a focus upon the traditions 
of family The major component of 
I I'jartroom is a focus upon the Sex enth 
Diiection, a holistic balance in living a 
drug-free lifestyle It utilizes the Red 
Road Approach tt^ Recover\', developed 
by Gene Thin Flk, which stresses a 
balance of self others, nature, and the 
cosmos. It uses a consistent "process 
approach" deli\'er\ system, using the 
processing of feelings, emotions, and 
expressions of the student. The program 
uses stafl' "facilitators" to facilitate group 
and individual therapeutic activities 
which focus upon all aspects of alcohol- 
and drug-related experiences The topic 
areas of prevention are related to self- 
esteem, values, nutrition, parenting, 
relationships, resources, wellness, 
communication, conflict resolution, 
suicide prexention, child abuse and 
neglect, and sexual abuse The pi inciples 
ol the "Red Road Approach to 
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Recoven : VValkinu in Balance" are 

ihc following. 

1 An indiv idual is made up of four 
basic essences spirit, mind. body, 
emotion 

2 Traditional \ alues and culture keep 
these essences in balance. 

> Traditional v alues and culture are 
timeless, and integrate with present 
lifestyles intluencing Native 
Americans 

4 The Natix e American person acts 
upon their cultural belief system 
and v alues for the benefit of the 
Nation 

5 The Native American is an integial 
part of the I'niverse. spirit, nature, 
environmental influence, social 
systems, and self 

The Native American is basicallv of 
Spiritual essence in thought, belief 
and interaction with the L'niverse 

7 The Native American's concern for 
group (family, clan. Nation) is as 
essential as the concern for self 

8 hidividiial growth is measured 
upon the inner sense of well-being 
(peace) and benefit of all Native 
peoples 

^) Right brain (alTective. creative, 
spiritual) hemispheric learning is 
essential for Native American 
awareness and investment in self 

10 (\^loi, movement, and sound are 
essential to reach the Native 
American, to enable seeing, feeling, 
and experiencing learning 

1 1 llarth time is a tihie of making 
relations, learning how to interact 
in harmony with all of the universe, 
and a time of transition 

12 Native American people must be 
ccMistantIv in harmony with the 
Sacred Seventh HirecticMi 



The specific objectives (^f the Heartroom 
program are to 

1 Develop knowledge and atfective 
substance abuse curricula based on 
the Red Road and Heartroom 
concepts; 

2 Improve the learning time-on-iask 
behav ior of the students, 

.^^ Improve students self-concept and 
pride in being able to cope with and 
sav' "no" to substance abuse; 

4 Disseminate materials throughout 
the school, homes, and communitv. 
and 

5 Work with other agencies (Social 
SeiAices. DARF:. law enforcement) 
to identify and remove anv" drag 
sellers and users from the school 
and communities 

fakini School otTers students AI-a-Teen. 
Students Against Drunk Driving 
(SADD), DARE programs, drug-free 
athletic, creative, and other activities, and 
\'outh 2000, which provides 
opportunities for students to interact 
with peers from other schools to develop 
leadership and creative activities, as well 
as drug-free activities 

An open line of communication is present 
for parents and o!her community 
members to provide input, recommend 
changes, and support improvement 
Parents and other community members 
are otTered the same training in topic 
areas that students and statTare 
receiving The school also hosts and 
sponsors a wide range of frequent 
afterschool activities for members of the 
total schoc^l community This has 
increased a sense of "community 
bonding," and provides a strong. 
suppcMtive. drug-fiec environment which 
can be shared by all 
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Ridgeville, South ( arolina 
Kdisto Natchez Kusso I ribe 



Camp Edisto 




Contact: 

Ms Cathy Nelson. Director 

Camp fulisto 

lulist(^ Indian Tribe 

I 1 -"^ Teepee I)ri\ e 

Riduex ille. South C\irolina 2^)472 

(8().'.) S71-2126 

Focus group: ^'outh ages (^- 1 8 years 

Feature: A In e-day camping experience 
ibcusing on alcohol and other drug 
prevention, wellness, and cultural 
auaieness 

Program Description: 

As an outgrowth of the F.disto 
C\innection Prevention F^rogram 
(leatured in N'olume 1 of An hh^^lc's 
I icw ), Camp Lklisto extends alcohol and 
other drug pre\ ention concepts 
established through the first two years of 
lulisto (\Minection As part of the 
evaluation component lor luiisto 
Connection, a survey administered in the 
summer of I09.> to the adults on the 
tribal council and Pow-Wow committee, 
l-.disto (\Minecticni >'cnith members and 
lulisto 'fribal ^'outh Dancers, revealed 
additional needs not being met through 
the Connection Program The survey 
revealed that youth were getting 
inxoK ed with alcohol and other drugs 
because of I) negative perceptions about 
themseKes. 2) lack ol\iiltural identity, 
and 3) a lack of wholesome recreation 



for youth in all four major c(^mmunities 
where Edisto people li\e Following the 
results of the sun ey. a phmning team 
was established to begin the process of 
meeting the needs outlined in the smA'e\ 
Members of the planning team included 
representatix es from the Adults on Pow- 
Wow Committee. Youth in Edisto Tribal 
Dancers, participants of Edisto 
Connection. Dorchester County Alcohol 
and Other Drug Commission, tribal 
government, and local goxernment 
summer food program. Cathy Nelson, an 
Edisto Tribal Council member, 
coordinated the initial activities and 
direction of the planning teaiii. 

rhe planning team members, most of 
whom already had skills and experience 
in operating successful camps and 
camping schools through the National 
Camping Schools Program, concluded 
that efforts currently needed to focus 
on the development of a camping-type 
program as a means of meeting the 
needs outlined in the surx'ey. In older to 
accomplish a successlul camping 
program, the planning team worked to 
form strong community alliances with the 
alcohol and other drug prcx'ention and 
interx ention programs, tribal government 
and other tribal programs, family and 
social services, the media, and religious 
organizations 
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The community alliances forged by the 
planning team provided the very 
foundation upon which Camp Edisto was 
able to build a successful collaborative 
program. Dorchester County Alcohol 
and Drug Commission provided 
assistance with prevention programming, 
planning, staffing, and resource 
assistance The tribal programs, 
including tribal government, fully 
endorsed the program in addition to 
oftering leadership and other support 
Family members of invoh'ed youth 
assist with transportation and donate 
time and resources, and the local media 
has written several articles on the various 
programs, including a full-page stoiy on 
the camp itself A major funding source 
for Camp I-disto is a Charleston-area 
church, and the Department of Social 
Services ofters a summer feeding 
program to reduce costs tremendously 

Activities included during the five-day 
camp include a nature trail hike to 
identity trees and plants and specify their 
practical usage, the study and making of 
native pictographs, water safety (taught 
bv the Red Cross), the making of shiils 
(warrior or ghost shirt style), the making 
of fire, tanning hides, archei^ and arrow 
making, traditional music and dance, the 
telling of legends, and exploration of 
ancient Indian Oyster Mounds that are 
between 2,000 and 4,000 years old The 
field trips provide the youth with 
opportunities to share their learning and 
culture with others from local churches, 
an air force base, and the (irandma 
Littlebird Memorial Pow-Wow 

Kvaluation components include formal 
and informal methods of data collection 



To evaluate the level of success and 
direct program impact upon participants, 
written evaluations were utilized at the 
end of the extended five-day camp and at 
the end of a followup field trip. 
Observational data were used 
informally to assess the level of 
involvement of youth in organized 
cultural activities. Indicators of success 
include an increase in participation by 
youth in after-school tutorial programs 
conducted in each of their respective 
communities, and an expanded level of 
age grouping to accommodate the large 
numbers of participants by having 
activities targeting five-to-10- and 1 1-to- 
1 8-year-old youth. Youth who have 
participated in the pro}^ram are 
displaying a more assertive attitude in 
seeking out opportunities for learning, 
participation, and involvement in 
community activities. Finally, a high 
degree of positive feedback has been 
written about the program through the 
youths' written evaluations, refiecting 
growth in self-esteem, cultural awareness 
and pride, and a general sense of feeling 
important and valued by the group and 
community. 

Keys to success are grounded in the 
need to develop a collaborative 
relationship within and around the 
communities being served through the 
program. The ability to gain the 
commitment of adult leaders who 
possess a knowledge of cultural history 
and are positive role models of American 
Indian heritage and pride is caicial to the 
success of Camp Edisto At a practical 
level, obtaining the support for food and 
transportation assisted tremendously in 
reducing program cost 
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Hollywood, Florida 
Seminole Indian Nation 



STEP Program 

Seminole 1 1 ibe Empowerment Partnership 




( ontact: 

Ms Diane Diaz. CoordinatcM* 

Seminole Tribe Hmpowcrment 

Partnership 

007.1 Stirling Road 

Mollvwood. Florida }M)24 

Focus (Jroup: All age groups 
comnninity-wide 

Feature: A coninninity wellness 
program utilizing pre\ ention teaiiis \o 
empower healths' ehoiee deeision-nuiking 
and eollahoratixe networking tc^ organize 
substanee abuse pre\ ention and eultural 
promotion actix ities 

Program Description: 

Through a grant from the C^M'iter tor 
Substanee Abuse Pre\ ention (CSAP), the 
Seminole Tribe began a process of 
addressing the health and wellness needs 
ot^ tribal members li\ ing on th e 
lesenations in south and eentral ITorida 
W hile no formal assessment was 
eondueted to determine the \arious 
needs, a planning coniniittee 
representing eaeh eommunit\" worked 
together tc^ assess the needs as 
pereeix ed by the group The planning 
team, eomprised c^f an e\eeuti\e 
eommittee and \oCc\\ eommunity 
prex ention teams, identified sexeral areas 
of need whieh etnild be addressed 



through an aleohol and other drug abuse 
prex ention program 

The needs identified by the planning 
team included improx ing youth and 
familx' involxement, coordination and 
collaboration of tribal programs, cultural 
and traditional pride and xalues, self- 
esteem and confidence, and 
individual/family xvellness. In order to 
address the identified needs in a 
comprehensive manner, the planning 
team reciiiited for and expanded the 
membership of each community 
piex ention team This alloxxed the 
representation base to broaden and 
increase the lex el of collaboratix e 
netxvorking among the x arious programs 
xvithin the fix e communities seiz ing 
members of the Seminole Indian Nation 
The executixe committee seiz es the 
program as an ad\'isorv' board, 
maintaining an ox erall x iexx of the 
program, goals, and objectixes This 
alloxx s the local community prevention 
team to plan, coordinate, and implement 
actix'ities and ex ents uniquelx' tailored to 
their community members 

(\Mnmunity prex ention teams meet on a 
monthly basis to assess needs and plan 
activities based upon the mission of the 
STHP Program to help create an alcohol 
and drug-free tribe Reflecting the needs 
assessment further, the goals and 
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objectives of the program include 
motivating individuals and communities 
to become healthy, emphasizing youth 
invoK ement. and increasing the 
collaboration of tribal programs "Fo 
accomplish these goals and objecti\ es. 
the STHP Program ibcused on 
sponsoring alcohol- and other drug-free 
e\ ents, coordinating tribal program 
actix'ities. education and awareness 
training, and de\ eloping resource 
materials and technical assistance 
information 

Throiigh the dex elopment of coinnuinity 
prevention teams, each reseivation 
community is actively preparing its 
members with the skills and knowledge 
to reduce risk factors. This empowers 
people to find solutions to local 
problems through tribal programs and 
communities collaboratively working 
together, and developing and organizing 
prevention awareness acti\ ities to 
educate, train, and inxolve community 
members Training ottered for the 
prevention teams and interested 
community members was conducted by 
(^SAP. the (lathering of Native 
Americans (CjONA). L'nixersity of 
Oklahoma Wellness Program, and locally 
planned community retreats 

In order to facilitate a more collaborati\ e 
network, the STHP Program successfullv 
formed a number of community 
alliances. The alliance network includes 
the alcohol and other diiig treatment 
programs, tribal go\ ernment and other 
tribal programs, family/health/social 
serx ices, juvenile justice system, HUD 
resident groups, religious organizations, 
the media, parent groups, and all area 
school systems StafT members 
leprcsenting each of the participating 
programs are selected to attend the 



monthly meetings in order to share 
information on programs, events and 
activities, as well as coordinating 
resources and suppon for the 
nupro\'ement of activities and seiA'ices 

Activities include alcohol and other drug 
{ AOD) awareness workshops, youth 
invoK'ement activities, elders teaching 
nati\ e language classes, cultural e\ eius 
with an alcohol- and other drug-free 
message, clan gatherings and Pow- 
Wows. and classroom presentations on 
issues related to substance abuse and 
wellness. 

Indicators oi success include an 
increased level of awareness throughout 
all five communities about the Seminole 
Tribe Empowerment Pailnership, more 
community members attending STHP 
activities on a more frequent basis, an 
improved level of collaboration and 
information sharing among the various 
community programs, and a general 
openness of people seeking and finding 
the help they need for their problems 
Evaluation methods STHP employs 
include intenieus. obseiAation logs, and 
community suiAeys 

The key to success in o\ ercoming the 
challenge of connecting fi\ e diHcrent 
reserv ation communities is the 
willingness to focus on cultural acti\ ities 
as the foundation for lifting up a 
community, including the utilization of 
elders in sharing their wisdom and 
language. StafT turno\ er has been high, 
but the invoK ement of community 
members through the prevention teams 
has allowed a constant thread of 
cc^nnection to remain in place, thereby 
maintaining a significant level of 
invc^lvemenl in the program 
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Liiinbert()n<. North C aroiina 

Liimbee, Tuscarora, and tlaliwa-Saponi Indian Nations 



Project Phoenix 




( ontact: 

Ms Bobbie Jacobs-CiliatVar. 

Project Director 

Pioject Phoenix 

C\"nter For Conununity Actic^n 

P O Box 723 

bumberton. North Carohna 28.^72 
(010) 7.^)-7851 

Focus (Jroiip: American Indian and 
African American \'outh. 

Feature: Inicusing on strengthening 
lour areas of vouth developnieni. \cHUh 
leadership, healthy lifestsies. cuhuial 
education, and spiritual education 

Program Description: 

in 1001 a county->vide sur\ ev 

conducted by the Center For Communitv 
Action revealed a distinct need to 
de\elop a progi am focusing on alcohol 
and other drug abuse and criminal 
activ ity of youth A planning team was 
established [o assess the complete results 
of the surv ey and begin the strategy 
de\ elopment for a youth-oriented 
piogram Mr Ron Ransom, cultural 
educat(M" researcher, facilitated the 
ciH^idination ol^the planning team, 
which included re[Mesentati(Mi from the 
(\MUer For Communitv Activin ((X'A). 
ycHith groups. Fumbee Regional 
Development Association. Purnell Swett 
High School. R B Dean Flementarv 
School. Pembroke Middle Schoc^l. Burnt 



Swamp Baptist AssociatiiMi, parents, 
teachers, counselors, coaches and 
community members Out of this 
planning teain evoK ed the de\ elopment 
of Project Phoenix 

Project Phoenix, funded by the National 
Crime Prevention Council in partnership 
with the Bureau of ,lustice Assistance, 
Office of .lustice Progiams, and the 
I'nited States Department of .lustice. is a 
church-led program thai prov ides drug 
abuse education/prevention and youth 
leadership development programs The 
program focuses on culturally-specific 
drug preventio emphasizing the 
development of self-concept, self-esteem, 
self-motivation, cultural awareness, 
imderstanding, positive peer support, and 
alternatives to drug use and trafficking 
among low and moderate income youth 
Citing the need to address the issue of 
racial and cultural tensions, the program 
involves the entire county's youth 
population, although the emphasis is 
upon the Native American youth 

in carder to accomplish the program's 
goal of providing youth with positiv e 
dev elopment, collaborative community 
partnerships were established 
Members of the primaiy partnership 
include Burnt Swamp Baptist 
Association, Rock of Ages Baptist 
Clunch, (ireen Pme Baptist Church. New 
Philadelphius United Methcxlist Church. 
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Southeast Regional Center for Drug-Free Schools and Communities 



Baptist vStudent Campus Ministr>', Public 
Schools of Robeson County, Purnell 
Svvett High School, Pembroke State 
rniversity. Native American Resource 
Center, Pembroke Town PoHce. 
Pembroke State University Security, 
Pembroke DARE Program, Robeson 
County SheritTs Department, Pembroke 
Town Council, Pembroke Housing 
Authority, Four County Community 
Action Agencies, I.umbee Regional 
Development Association, Noilh 
Carolina Indian Cultural C\Mitei-, and 
Palmer Drug Abuse Program 

Activities and events of Project Phoenix 
include a community and youth campout 
held during the Lumbee Fall Festival. 
H1\'/A1DS Awareness Month, Red 
Ribbon Week, Drug Awareness Youth 
Field Day, weekly youth council 
meetings to address issues related to 
substance abuse, youth and community 
Pow-Wows, traditional dance classes, 
tutorial assistance in science and math, 
vouth and family meetings, and the 
Southea,stern North Carolina Summer 
^'outh Fjivironmental Hncampment The 
Knviroiiineiit Encampment is part of a 
vear-long program which engages young 
people, ages 14-22, in addressing 
environmental justice issues together as a 
nctuc^k The project has also de\ eloped 
a comprehensive mannal based on 
vouth participants' learning experience 
from participation in the church-based 
and crime pre\ ention programs 
addressing four main areas Spintiuil 
I xiucatiofK ( ^nltinal i'Mucatiofi. Healthy 
I ifcstylcs. inid Youth Leadership 



Peve/opmenf. The youth are also 
involved in many programs nationwide, 
and conduct local fundraising projects 
that enable them to attend special events 
and plan special trips 

Indicators of success include the 
network and coalition among se\en 
Native American Lumbee Indian 
churches, the initiation and establishment 
of relationships between the seven 
churches and government agencies, 
implementation of well-attended weekly 
youth meetings, an increase in the 
number of activities and programs 
conceived and implemented by youth, 
weekly tutorial sessions, and the 
establishment of a firm foundation for the 
positive interaction within and among all 
county programs and service 
organizations. Kvaluation of the project 
includes written suiA-'eys, activity 
attendance records, and monitoring the 
number of activities and organization 
inteivievvs to assess the degree of 
satisfaction in the partnership 

Keys to success include the need to 
establish a foundation built upon a 
cultural base, youth engagement, and the 
inclusion of others' ideas, religions, and 
racial orientation The inclusion process 
is helping to o\ ercome internalized 
racism among man\' churches and 
organizations, as well as classism among 
people of the same race [insuring the 
engagement of youth at eveiA' point of 
the development and implementation 
phase is critical to any degree of success 
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Northeast Regional Center for Drug-Free Schools and Communities 

Jerry Edwards, Director 

12 Overton Avenue 
Sayville, New York 1 1 782 
(?16) 589-7022 
FAX (516) 589-7804 

Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsvlvania, Rhode Island, Vermont 



No programs were submitted from the Northeast Regional Center in 1994. If you are in 
this region and would like to be included in 1995. please contact your center as listed on 
the divider page 
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Southwest Regional Center for Drug-Free Schools and Communities 

Mike Lowilier, Director 

The University of (Oklahoma 
555 Constitution, Suite 13X 
Norman, Oklahoma 73()37-()0()5 
(XOO) 234-7972 
FAX: (405) 325-1X24 

Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana. 
Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, I'tah 
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No programs were submitted from the Southwest Regional Center in l^^M I'^you are in 
this region and would like to be included in 1995, please contact your center as listed on 
the divider page. 



An Eaglets View: Sharing Successful American Indian/Alaska Native Programs, 

Volume III 

RECOMMENDATION FORM 

The past several years hax e witnessed a surge of alcohol and other drug prex ention strategics 
designed to build up healthier resen ations, neighborhoods, schools and comnuinilies De\ eloped tor 
and bv American Indian/ Alaska Nali\e professionals and organizations, successful pre\eniion 
programs are elTectively engaging people and their communities in seeking to build and pro\ ide for a 
belter future 

The need to share quality programs and information is \'ital to the furtherance of pre\'ention and 
intei^ention etYorts among American Indian/Alaska Native people Designed as a collection of 
successful alcohol and other drug prevention programs. An Eagle's View, Volume ///will be a 
resource of ideas and materials, in addition to expanding the networking capabilities to assist others in 
designing new programs or enhance existing strategies. 

Please accept our invitation to help spread the word about successful American Indian/ Alaska Native 
programs throughout the countrx'. All recommended programs will be contacted by ('enter staff for 
additional information. 

I would like to recommend the following Program/Practice for possible inclusion in An Eagle's View, 
Volume III. 

Name of Program/Practice: 

Contact Person: 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 

Phone: [ ) 

Brief description of the Program/Practice and why it should be considered exemplary: 
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Submitted By: 

Name: Title: 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 

Phone: ( 1 Date: 



Send lo: Jutlith A. Johnson. Diavtor 

Western Regional (\Miter for Drug-I'ree Schools and Communities 
Northwest Regional Hducational L'lhoratory 
101 S.W. Main St.. Suite 5(K) 
Portland, OR ^7204 

Phono (503) 275-^^)47^). I AX {5()M 275-^)4X^ 
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